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Color. . . 20 fathoms deepi 
The Collector’s Item sport shirt by Arrow 


Combine the deepest, tlie richest 
imaginaljle color, with a paisley block 
print . . . and you’ve got a collector’s 
item ... a sport shirt by Arrow ... as 
downright handsome as a shirt can 
be. and as only Arrow can make it. 

Collecior’s Item sport shirts have 
the Iniiton-down colhir which is so 
well liked by younger men . . . but 


which is (lattering to men of all ages. 
This authentically styled collar and 
the tastelul paisley print make the 
Collector's Item appropriate for any 
leisure octasion. 

Collector’s Item sport .shirts have 
famous Arrow contour tailoring . . . 
conform perfectly to body lines for 
trim fit. Xo unsightly bulging or 


bunching. "Satiforized" labeled for 
lasting fit, too. See Collector's Item 
sport shins at your favorite Arro^^• 
retailer in several deep . . . deep colors. 
Long sleeves, 5.00, Short sleeves, d.OO. 

-ARROW- 



MORE] 

THAN YOUR 
MONEY BACK 

Yes, more than your money back if the Schick 1066 doesn’t out- 
shave vour uresent razor. We make this darino- nfFcr honouoo 
we’re so sure you’ll get faster, closer, more comfortable 
shaves . . . thanks to the world’s mightiest shaving head . . . 
most powerful motor in shaving history... 3 speeds... ad just- 
able head. You shave close as you want without irritating! 

TRY THE NEW SCHICK 1066 FOR 14 DAYS 
...AND GET THIS GROOMING KIT FREE! 

Try the 1066 for two weeks at home. We’re positive you’ll 
never be satisfied with any other razor . . . blade or electric ! 

IF THE 1066 DOESN’T OUTSHAVE YOUR 
PRESENT RAZOR . . . YOU GET YOUR 
MONEY BACK- AND OF COURSE, THE 
GROOMING KIT IS YOURS TO KEEP. 

This offer available at most Schick dealers - but act now! 
Limited time only. You have nothing to lose but your whiskers ! 



ALL-NEW 1066 SCHICK 3 SPEED 
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ANY SEASON IS HOLIDAY SEASON IN ITALY 

Great mountains with lots of snow for 
winter sports . . . sunny beaches and 
sparkling lakes for summer relaxation 
. . . natural and man-made beauty every- 
where . . . picturesque villages and mag- 
nificent cities . . . art collections unique 
in the world . . . fashionable shops with 
exquisite products of the local handicraft 
. . . superb cuisine and delicious wines 
... a gay social life, cultural events, folk- 
lore . . . it’s all there! 

See your Travel Agent about the I.T.E. 
Plan in effect for American visitors from 
November 1st to March 15th, 1961. It 
will help you save a considerable amount 
of money. 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

Polozzo d’ltolio, 626 Fifth Avenue 
Nev/ York 20, N.Y. 

Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New Orleans: International Trade Mart 
Son Francisco: St. Francis Hotel 
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Next week 


In the third and final install- 
ment of the Safe Driving se- 
ries, Pat Moss, champion ral- 
ly driver from England, tells 
you how to have fun han- 
dling your car in foul weather. 


One of the most fascinating 
men in baseball is J. G. Tay- 
lor Spink, the publisher of 
The Sporiiiig News. Here is 
a unique study of a unique 
personage by Gerald Holland. 


When hol>sleds start speeding 
down their crooked, narrow 
path, their moment of truth 
is measured in split seconds. 
Roy Terrell reports from Lake 
Placid on the world's best. 




The new ^ ^Special K Breakfast’’ 
and common sense weight control 


It starts your day with important, 
complete protein-yet supplies fewer than 
250 calories. It’s quick as instant coffee 
-and tastes so good you can live with it 
month after month 


T he tempt4ition is great, when you 
are conscientiously counting 
calorics, to skimp on breakfast — or 
skip it altogether. According to the 
best infonnatioii on common sense 
weight control, this is perhaps the 
worst thing you can do. 

A ]>rcakfast of only juice and coffee 
can Sabotage your whole reducing 
program . 1 1 gives you too few calnric.s 
to carry you through the morning — 
and shortchanges you completely on 
{)r<jtein. 

The result is all hut inevitable. 
You are so emj^ty and droo]>y before 
noon that there is usually the com- 
pulsion to overeat the rest of the day. 

Why Breakfast Is Vital 
\Vhen you wake up in the morning 
your body is run down. If breakfast 
is a “minus meal,’’ your body sim- 
ply has no fuel to help it get going. 

N o matter how low a calorie (piota 
you have set for the day, the leading 
nutritionists agree that you should 
get 20 per cent or more of tliose 
calories at breakfast. Your need for 
protein, vilAinins and minerals is al- 
so great. Body cells and tissues must 
be supported, even though excess fat 
is being torn down. 

Eating sensibly at breakfast helps 
you cat sensibly at lunch and dinner. 

New Special K Breakfast 
A breakfast that can satisfy the de- 
manding rcciuircments of common 
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sense weight control has been worked 
out by ranking nutritionists at an 
outstanding university and diet spe- 
cialists at Kellogg’s of Battle Creek. 

This breakfast is built around a 
unique cereal food— Kellogg’s 
Si>ecial K. 

Special K, a good-tiusting, high- 
protein cereal, was “invented” by 
this same team several years ago. 
When served with milk. Special K 
provides a significant amount of com- 
plete protein — as well asother dietary 
essentials — first thing in thcmoi'ning. 


The Special K Menu 

Half a medium-size grapefruit — or 
4 ounces of orange or tomato juice 
1 ounce (1/^ cups) Special K 
with 1 teaspoon sugar 
4 ounces skim milk 
Black coffee or tea 

This pomploto prutciii hrcakfa.st 
adds up to 240 I'aloric.s. 


A Bonus in Well-Being 
The Special K Breakfast is an easy- 
to-get breakfast. (It’s ready before 
your coffee is cool enough to drink.) 
And most folks agree that it is quite 
delicious, too. Jt is crisp and light 
and has a substantial feel in your 
mouth. It is appetizing to the eye. 
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In short, the Special K Breakfast is 
one that can be enjoyed week after 
week, month after month. 

And becauise Special K with milk 
gives you complete high-quality pro- 
tein, it also gives you a feeling of 
well-being. Your body has been 
jjleasantly nourished so you aren’t 
plagued by hunger an hour or tw'o 
later. 

Moderation Is the Answer 
With .sensible watching of the foods 
you eat at other meals — cvitting ilown 
instead of cutting out — there is no 
retison why the Special K Breakfast 
can't he!j> you reach the weight you 
want— and keep it. 

Isn't that important enough to make 
you want to give the new Special K 
Breakfast a good try? If you have any 
questions on weight control, your doc- 
tor, of course, is your best source of 
information. 

of Battle Creek 


SCORECARD 


KNICK NONSENSE 

Having mismanaged his team to the 
point where it is the worst in the Na- 
tional Basketball Association, Ned 
Irish of theNew York Knickerbockers 
is now threatening to quit the NBA 
if he doesn’t get certain concessions. 
Irish complains that as a member of 
the Eastern Division of the league his 
team is obliged to play the powerful 
Boston Celtics and Philadelphia War- 
riors more often than Western Divi- 
sion members do. This is a phony 
complaint. In the NBA the home 
team keeps all the gate receipts; when 
the Celtics and the Warriors come to 
New York fans jam Madison Square 
Garden to see them, and Ned Irish 
makes money. When the Knicks go on 
the road the home teams lose money 
because the Knicks are a poor gate 
attraction. The Boston and Philadel- 
phia owners have a legitimate com- 
plaint on this score, not Irish. 

The real reason behind Irish’s 
threat to quit is a tall (6-foot-ll) sen- 
ior at the University of Indiana named 
Walt Bellamy. The Knicks will un- 
doubtedly have the worst record in 
the league this year and therefore 
will get the first draft selection. Irish 
wants Bellamy. However, the NBA 
has awarded a franchise to Chicago 
for the 1962 season, and part of the 
plan for stocking the new team is to 
give Chicago the first draft rights. 
Irish would like to browbeat the oth- 
er owners into delaying Chicago's en- 
try for a year so he can get Bellamy. 
If the NBA officials allow themselves 
to be bamboozled on this score by 
Ned Irish, they should be ashamed of 
themselves. 

NEWS FOR LLOYD'S 

When Don January earned .'{50,000 
for his hole in one at the Palm Springs 
Classic, Lloyd’s of London paid the 
tab. Lloyd’s has insured against holes 
in one for the last two Cla.ssics, but 
is chucking the idea after paying off 
both times. In 1960, when Joe Camp- 
bell scored his ace, Lloyd’s had 
charged the tournament promoters 


a $4,800 premium, thus establishing 
odds of 9 to 1 against a hole in one 
by a field of 120 professional golfers 
playing 90 holes. This year Lloyd’s 
raised the premium to $13,800 and 
thus cut the odds to a wink over 
3i^tol. 

The correct odds, gentlemen, are 
6 to 5, and you have done yourselves 
in both times. Incidentally, Don Jan- 
uary, who took your $50,000 with his 
one smooth, beautiful shot, used 359 
other strokes during the tournament. 
They earned him a total of $18.33. 

HOOCH 

In western Carolina, where the spirit 
of moonshining survived both Prohi- 
bition and Repeal, the revenooers 



ha%'e enlisted some new recruits. Lo- 
cal Alcoholic Beverage Control agents 
are taking advantage of the fact that 
hunters and fishermen often pursue 
their quarry in precisely those iso- 
lated areas where bootleggers like to 
set up stills. They now offer a bounty 
to outdoorsmen for putting the fin- 
ger on sour-mash setups scattered 
through the lower Appalachians. 

The ABC men have never appreci- 
ated free enterprise in this field, of 
course, but they are especially dis- 
turbed by some of the white lightning 
they have seized recently in the 
Greensboro-Winston-Salem area. Ap- 
parently the moonshiners are now 


using galvanized iron tubs and old 
car radiators in their operations, and 
the booze contains deadly metallic 
salts. A number of deaths from the 
stuff have been reported. 

We’re not certain we approve of 
deputizing Americans to snitch on 
their fellow citizens. Aside from the 
ethical point, it may well lead to 
pitched battles between hunters and 
moonshiners and higher casualties 
than all the poisoned hooch in Caro- 
lina. But we do concede a possible 
peripheral benefit. Get the picture: 
Homeward plods the weary hunts- 
man. He is empty-handed. “Where 
yer bin?’’ says his suspicious wife. 
“I,” he says proudly, “caught three 
stills today, dear.” 

GREED 

The temptation is to be gentle with 
the people who run the Bowie, Md. 
race track. Since their winter season 
began on January 21, they have en- 
dured blizzards, a fire and a train 
wreck. But last Saturday's spectacle, 
in which three horses fell in the half- 
frozen mud in the first race and the 
jockeys thereupon refused to ride 
out the remainder of the program, de- 
means the whole sport and demands 
the strongest criticism. 

One reason we have racing these 
days in midwinter weather is that 
tracks have built heated, enclosed 
stands to keep people from freezing 
to death while they lose their money. 
Apparently nobody gives a hoot 
about the horses that have to run 
and the jockeys who have to ride 
them. The horse owners, the track, 
the concessionaires and the state tax 
commissions all profit from sending 
animals out to risk life and limb in 
slop, slush and sleet. Horse racing 
should not be just another outlet for 
human greed. It is supposed to be a 
sport. Let’s see that it is. 

MONEY MEN 

“No member of the Yankees,” said 
General Manager Roy Harney last 
week, “will take a pay cut this sea- 
son.” This fact (“first time ever with 
a club I’ve had”) is the reason for 
the speed with which Yankee stars 
have been signing their contracts. In 
swift and wondrously silent succes- 
sion such wranglers as Mickey Man- 
tle, Bob Turley and Whitey Ford 
have accepted management’s terms. 
There are a few grumblers— but what 
.230 hitter can turn down the same 

eonfitiKfti 
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SCORECARD cottliniied 



TEE OFF IN STYLE AND COMFORT! 

Jiffies’ soft knit nylon top wears with “indoor” 
ease, while the exclusive deep foam sole wears 
like all outdoors. Perfect for the holc-in-one as- 
pirant (and the 19th hole sport). Many colors and 
other styles available. Completely Washable! 
$2.95 


COME ON IN... 
THE 

COFFEE'S 
FINE I 


Fluidly speaking, the AVIS cup of services runneth 
over. It may be FREE COFFEE* in Amarillo ; it may be 
something else elsewhere. So next time you need a 
rental car — regardless of the city you're in — 
kindly droppeth over. . .and quickly driveth off, 

*unspillingly served at several Avis stations. 








money he got last year? “We like 
early signings,” says Harney happily, 
“because they show the players are 
keen to get started. They give a lift 
to our whole operation.” 

In Los Angeles and Washington, 
meanwhile, the new American League 
clubs are using signings and salaries 
to turn the best of their castoffs into 
local heroes. The Angels recently 
signed Bob Cerv and Ted Kluszew- 
ski with gobs of publicity and overly 
generous $30,000 contracts. The new 
Senators startled the baseball world 
with their quick — and, no doubt 
overpriced— signing of perennial 
holdout Gene Woodling. 

The Angels will need a full bag of 
stunts to get a solid hold on L.A. 
fans. They play 13 straight games 
on the road before opening in Wrig- 
ley Field. When they do limp home, 
it won’t be to meet crowd-drawing 
New York or Chicago; there are three 
games with the fifth-place Minne- 
sota Twins and two more with the 
eighth-place Athletics. By the time 
May arrives, Angelenos may be wish- 
ing the Pacific Coast League was 
back in town. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Canadian Football League Quar- 
terback Bernie Faloney, former U. 
of Maryland star, wonders who owns 
him. He was traded by the Hamilton 
Tiger-Cats to the Montreal Alouettes 
for Sam Etcheverry. Now that Etche- 
verry has jumped to the NFL both 
clubs want Faloney, and a court will 
have to decide who gets him. 

• The Los Angeles Lakers franchise 
may soon be sold. T.aker President 
Robert Short of M inneapolis is negoti- 
ating with M. C. McConnell, a Los 
Angeles executive, who has offered 
$388,000 for controlling interest. 

• Cleveland Indians Vice-president 
Nate Dolin, who says it costs $295,- 
000 to develop a player of Pitcher Jim 
Perry’s ability, estimates it also costs 
$114,000 for each man the Indians 
bring up who fails to make the club. 

• The resignation of several top foot- 
ball officials is forcing Southeastern 
Conference Commissioner Bernie 
Moore to consider putting a gag on 
coaches. The officials are irked by re- 
peated criticism in public. 

• One reason DePaul's basketball 
team has been having troubles lately 
is that Coach Ray Meyer, looking 
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Tomorrow morning at 7:30 a man will splash an after-shave 
lotion on his face and get the surprise of his life. 

He will feel a new kind of freshness: lusty and vigorous, yet 
astonishingly gentle, His skin, fresh-shaved and sensitive, will 
be instantly calmed. Soothed. Satisfied, 

And he will sense an aroma that is refreshingly crisp, and 
clean— yet heartily masculine, robust. 

All these things will happen so quickly, he will get the sud- 
den feeling that shaving is not the dismal job he thought 
it was; that 
there's more 
to an after-shave lotion than 
alcohol and perfume. 

The man? He could be anyone. 

The after-shave could only be 
Citation*The first real improve- 
ment in shave lotions in over 
40 years. 

Citation canvassed the earth 
for its rare ingredients. Then 
aged them in casks like fine 
brandy. The result is a truly 
superior new after-shave that 
works . $1.75 the flask. 
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BIGGEST VALUES EVER! 

Over 3600 selections for the 
sportsman in Montgomery 
Ward's FREE 1961 Out- 
door Sports Book. Most 
complete catalog of its kind 
— 132 pages, 21 in exciting 
color. Save as never before 
on nationally known brands. 
Top buys in all lines . . . plus 
Special Bonus Gifts at no 
extra charge. Everything 
guaranteed. Use your credit 
. . . charge it or pay by the 
month. 


SEND NOW.. .IT’S FREE! 


Moil to: MONTGOMERY WARD, Dept. SR 1-3 
in eilY neoreir you. 

Chicago 7, III., Baltimore 32. Md., Albany 1, 

N, Y.i St. Po»l 1. Minn.i Denver 17, Crto.i 
Kontos City 23, Mo., Portland 10, Ore., 
Ookland 16, Colif., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 

Please send, without obligotion, my FREE 
copy of Ward's big exciting 132-poge 
1961 Outdoor Sports Book. 

NAME 

(Pleose PRINT Name end Addresi Ploinly) 


Sireel Address or Route ond Box No. 

POSTOFFICE ZONE 

STATE PHONE 


PROFESSIONAL 

BASKETBALL 


National Basketball Association 
games to the end of the season 


FEBRUARY 16 

Philadelphia vs. Boston, Syra- 
cuse vs. New York at Syracuse. 
St. Louis at Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles at Detroit. 

FEBRUARY 17 

Detroit vs. Syracuse, Philadel- 
phia vs. Boston at Philadelphia. 

FEBRUARY 18 

Los Angeles at New York. 
Philadelphia vs. Syracuse at 
Rochester. 

St. Louis at Detroit. 

FEBRUARY 19 

Boston at Syracuse. 

Los Angeles at Cincinnati. 

New York at St. Louis. 


FEBRUARY 21 

Detroit vs. Syracuse, New York 
vs. Philadelphia at New York. 
Cincinnati at St. Louis. 

FEBRUARY 22 

Philadelphia vs. Cincinnati, 
Detroit vs. New York at De- 
troit. 

Boston at Los Angeles. 

FEBRUARY 23 

St. Louis at Syracuse. 

Detroit at Philadelphia. 


BASEBALL 

MARCH & APRIL 

IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Watch your favorite teams warm up for the 
summer at Al Lang Field, home of the YANKS 
and CARDS. 


Mar. 

1 1 

Yanks vs. Cards 

Mar. 

12 

Cards v.s. Yanks 

Mar. 

13 

Cin'eti vs. Cards 

Mar. 

14 

Mil'kee vs. Yanks 

Mar. 

1 5 

Detroit vs. Cards 

Mar. 

16 

Dodgers vs. Yanks 

Mar. 

17 

\V. Sox vs. Yanks 

Mar. 

18 

Phil’phia vs. Cards 

Mar. 

19 

Pittsb’gh vs. Cards 

Mar. 

20 

Cin’eti vs. Cards 

Mar. 

21 

Detroit vs. Cards 

Mar. 

22 

KC vs. Cards 

Mar. 

23 

Bal’more vs. Yanks 

Mar. 

24 

(Open date) 

Mar. 

25 

Yanks vs. Cards 

Mar. 

26 

Phil’phia vs. Cards 

Mar. 

27 

KC vs. Yanks 

Mar. 

28 

Mil'kee vs. Cards 

Mar. 

29 

Detroit vs. Yanks 

Mar. 

30 

Dodgers vs. Cards 

Mar. 

31 

Pittsb’gh vs. Yanks 

Apr. 

1 

Minne.sota vs. Yanks 

Apr. 

2 

Cincinnati vs. Yanks 

Apr. 

3 

Phil’phia vs. Yanks 

Apr. 

4 

Cards vs. Yanks 

Apr. 

5 

Yanks vs. Cards 


ALL GAMES— 1:30 RM. 


Dos and Horse Racing. Jai-Alai, plus all 
water sports, eolf. and entertainment day and 
night- For accommodation information write: 
H. S. DAVENPORT. Manager 
C/mmber of Commtrct 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 



“should be outlawed. 

catches too many fish”(^‘-- j- 
...says veteran guide 


You're in for many hours of fun and 
plenty of fish when you use ihe amazing 
SPIN-O-HaWK. Has a fabulous record 
of producing when other lures fail. Body 
is a machined weight with new type 
spinner. #4 treble hook is wound to body 
shank and dressed with Bucklail head 
and selected hackle streamers. Made in 
three patterns: Black and White; all 
White; or Red and Yellow. If your dealer 
can't supply — order direct. #3 size SI. 00 
^ach. postpaid. Specify color. 


862 HENRIETTA ST-. WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


FEBRUARY 24 

Syracuse at Boston. 

St. Louis at New York. 

FEBRUARY 26 

Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 
Boston at St. Louis. 

FEBRUARY 26 

New York at Syracuse. 

St. Louis at Cincinnati. 

eontin ucd 



SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 
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. . . a new breed of vacationing Americans 
who pack their holiday with pleasure. 
They insist on sun, and they're 
wild about water sports. They like 
the relaxing quiet of a mountain trail 
but with a change of mood 
look for ready excitement. They love 
Arkansas — where every family's vacation 
dreams become exciting realities. 



ARKANSAS 


FAKE A PEEK . . . 

at what the new Arkansas has to offer. 

>end this coupon for your copy of "This Is Arkansas," 44-page 
>ook of color photographs. 

FHE ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION 
3EPT. B2I STATE CAPITOL LITTLE ROCK 

Name 


DuBOUCHETT 

(doo'boo'shay) 

TRUE FRUIT FLAVORED BRAADY 



BLACKBERRY 
FI.AVORED BRANDY 


Choose from 27 delirious 
popularly pri<'ed DuBouchctt Cordials 


Delightful after dinner . . . 
delicious any time! 



Save Money in Britain 


T ravel by train! save time, too. No 

"bumper-to-bumper” driving . . . arrive 
rested and relaxed. Delicious meals only 
$ 1 .50 complete. Thrift Coupons good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a 
book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 

Up to 1000 miles for only: 

1st CLASS 2nd CLASS 


Warn "look-ahead" literature? 

Write British Railways, Dept. A W-l, 2, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


/ I B BRITISH 

/ •’ I 

150999 t 


How about 
a Pass ? 

Unlimited travel for 9 con- 
secutive days on any train 
in the United Kingdom (ex- 
cept a few Continental boat 
trains) with a British Rail- 
ways “Guest Ticket". It’s 
your pass for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, $39; 
Second Class, $26. 


PRO BASKETBALL eonfiniierl 


Boston at Detroit. 

Philadelphia at Los Angeles. 

FEBRUARY 27 

Philadelphia at Los Angeles. 

FEBRUARY 28 

St. Louis vs. Cincinnati, New 
York vs. Boston at New York. 
Los Angeles at Philadelphia. 

MARCH 1 

Detroit at Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles vs. New York, Bos- 
ton vg. St. Louis at Boston. 
Philadelphia at Syracuse. 

MARCH 3 

Detroit vs. New York, Syracuse 
vs. Philadelphia at Hershey, Pa. 

MARCH 4 

New York at Boston. 

Syracuse at Philadelphia. 
Detroit at St. Louis. 

MARCH S 

Philadelphia at Boston. 
Cincinnati at New York. 

Los Angeles at Syracuse. 

St. Louis at Detroit. 

MARCH 7 

Cincinnati vs. Boston at Provi- 
dence. 

Syracuse at New York. 

Los Angeles at St. Louis. 

MARCH 8 

Syracuse at Boston. 

New York vs. St. Louis, Detroit 
vs. Los Angeles at Detroit. 

MARCH 9 

New York at Philadelphia. 
Detroit vs. Boston, Syracuse 
vs. St. Louis at Syracuse. 

MARCH 10 

Philadelphia at Detroit. 

MARCH 11 

Philadelphia at St. Louis. 
Cincinnati at Los Angeles. 
Syracuse at Boston. 

MARCH 12 

Detroit at New York. 

Boston at Syracuse. 

Cincinnati at Los Angeles, emd 
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ahead to the NIT in New York, has 
been teaching an eastern-style (or 
gentler) game. DePaul has played 
three western-style teams recently 
and lost three straight. 

THE NCBCCTA 

The rules of the National Collegiate 
Basketball Coaches Coat Throwing 
Association, says President (and St. 
Joseph’scoach) Jack Ramsay, are very 
simple. To gain admittance, a coach 
must toss his coat during a conference 
game or tournament. To stay a mem- 
ber, he must make at least one throw 
a year. 

Ramsay explains that the distance 
of the tosses contributes points to- 
ward Coat Thrower of the Year hon- 
ors. “Quality of the garment is also 
considered,” he says. “I recently 
threw a cashmere coat. That won me 
a flock of points.” 

ZINGER FOR FLOYD 

Evil Eye Finkel, boxing’s celebrated 
hex artist whose repertory includes 
the Slobodka stare (“a certain kind 
of stare with the eye”), the zinger 
and the double whammy, is coming 
out of retirement for the Patterson- 
Johansson fight. Evil Eye says he 
was never really retired but, “I 
wasn’t looking for no action. I hit 
a baseball team here. I hit Georgia 
for the University of Miami. I hit 
France, and Hitler threw his hands 
up. The Mumbler does the maneu- 
vering.” (Mumbles Sober is Evil 
Eye’s manager.) 

“Pm maneuvering him pretty 
good,” mumbles Mumbles. “The 
price is $50 to $500, but if the fella’s 
poor we give him a break.” 

Evil Eye does not perform at his 
best without money. He is going to 
work for Johansson, but the terms 
have to be made. “Patterson’s got 
to get the zinger,” says Evil Eye 
balefully. 

“OLE” IN SAN LUIS 

In the Mexican border town of San 
Luis, 20 miles south of Yuma, Ariz., 
there was a bullfight last week. It 
was not a good fight, by Spanish or 
even Mexican standards, but it 
splashed a bit of color across the drab 
dust of San Luis. Much of the color 
flowed from the eager aficionados 
who swarmed across the border. Their 
influence was strong and a little dis- 
quieting: bullfight announcements 
with ARTE vs. VALOR at the top and 

eonliviied 
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Wear that 



Sun Tan Look 


for less 
than a 



Women,, you look 
more glamorous 
. . . men, more 
handsome. I 


With the iietv S])erti super suu lump — 
you get an oven lau tjuickly, ea.sily. l\o streak.s, 
no nius.s — no fu.ss. ''Sun tan" nature’s 
vay \siLh a vitamin D skin 
Ireatineiit llial’s actually good for 
you, doctor.'^ say! ^ our new 
.sun tan liclps erase a million 
liin' blemishes, makes you 
feel wonderfuL look 
healthier, loo. 





SUPER SUN LAMP you gel . . .safely, 

sunshine’s greatest health benefits, and the finest 
sun tan for your face, your shoulders, arms and legs. 

Sp«rti Faraday; Inc., Adrian, Michigan 

More people buy Sperii sun lamp appliances than all others combined. 


At leading 
stores, or for name 
of nearest dealer, 
write Dept S 



In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing 
cigars. There's a size and shape to fit every face and pocket- 
book. Cigars give you such full, rich flavor that you need not 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little. 

CIGAR fN.Sr(707e OK AMfcKJCA. JNC. 


Suit by GGG Clothes 
.Shirt by Tnivai 


SCORECARD ronlinue.t 

Pepsi-Cola ads at the bottom; new 
Cadillacs spewing sand in the arena 
parking lot (many got stuck and had 
to be towed out); barefoot Mexican 
kids selling Wrigley’s chicle; stands 
speckled with leggy blondes in slncVs 
and awed grandmothers in winter 
coats. 

The natives had color, too, and it 
wasn’t all of the sleep-in-the-shadc 
variety. Sun-tanned, khaki-shirted 
laborers from Sonora and Baja Cali- 
fornia roared through the streets in 
late-model Chryslers and Pontiacs. 
During and after the corrida, they 
washed down their tacoa with cold 
bottles of Coke. And they watched 
the fights with no more enthusiasm 
and little more understanding than 
their American ringmates. 

The man they had all come to see 
was Luis Procuna, for years one of 
Mexico’s best matadors but now a 
faltering 37. Procuna was terrible. 
He cut no ears, took no triumphant 
turns around the ring and got almost 
no applause. He simply couldn't 
stand still; when the bull charged, 
he danced and dodged like a welter- 
weight. Procuna’s companion on the 
card was a handsome youngster from 
Mazatl&n named Jose Rainbn Tira- 
do. Slender and graceful and working 
reasonably close to his bulls, Tirado 
produced the one good fight of the 
day: he fought his second animal 
cleanly and smoothly and dropped 
him on the third thrust. It was a 
one-ear job, but San Luis is a two-ear 
town, so Ram6n got two, plus ladies’ 
shoes, hats and wineskins. 

When it was all over, everyone 
threw seat cushions into the ring. 
Small boys scaled the fence and be- 
gan belting each other with them. 
The bull was dragged through the 
battle zone unnoticed, until one boy 
ran up brandishing his cushion. He 
hesitated for a moment, then gave 
the bull three whacks across the 
chops, thereby completing the best 
faena of the day. 

REMATCH 

Dr. Joseph C. Elia has resigned as 
Chairman of the Nevada State Ath- 
letic Commission at a time when the 
sport cannot afford the loss of even 
one good man. Elia objected loudly 
to the decision in last December’s 
Robinson-Fullmer fight, insisting it 
proved the necessity of round-by- 

eonl<n«e<< 
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“ORLON”® 

J ACRYLIC FIBER 

^ GIVES YOU 


THAT TRIM 
LETTERMAN 
LOOK 


SHIRT SHOWN; 80% "OHLON" ACRYLIC FIBER, 20% COTTON. 


*Du Pont's trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 


Cool, comfortable, neat . . . that’s the Letterman Look of “Orion"' acrylic fiber. 
“Orion” makes knit shirts stay in shape, stay new-looking and handsome no 
matter how often they're washed or worn... makes you look great, feel great, what- 
ever you do. This spring, look like a Letterman in a knit shirt containing “Orion”! 


A ^2shions the knit shirt shown of 80% "Orion", 20% cotton. In cream, blue, gold, olive, 

white, tan and black. Sizes 6-20. See list on opposite page for the fine store nearest you. 




SCORECARD i^nlinuf!,l 



Prague 


the Heart of Europe 


FAIRY-TALE OF STONE 
GEM OF ARCHITECTURE . . . and present-day Prague? 


A city teeming with the life of □ people enhancing old-world charm with the rhythm 
of the twentieth century. See for yourself ond come to Czecheslovakio. 

For information apply to your Trouef Agent or CFOOK, No prikope IS, Praha t, Czechoslovakia 
Full beord and accommodation per day; 

(or parties from U.S, $3.70 and up, for individual travellers from U.S, $5,30 and up. 



DOING IT THE HARD WAY by ho^ 

(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, TH^r Ifil) ' ' ' 



easier 3-minute way for men; FiTCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
b® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
Lb I I down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 

III ^^1 I healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’S PITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
OriAiVir w w hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 



round scoring. For this and other sug- 
gested reforms to save boxing from 
what he calls the “ra%’ages of para- 
sitic-lecherous type individuals,” 
Elia was subjected to enough local 
pressures to force him to quit. 

We agree with Elia on the advi.s- 
ability of having the judges’ and ref- 
eree’s scoring made public after each 
round (SI, Dec. 12), and applaud his 
attempt to have this done at the 
forthcoming (March 4) Robinson- 
Fullmer rematch. A few weeks ago 
Elia wrote to both fighters asking for 
their opinions. Robinson quickly re- 
plied he was ‘‘in complete accord.” 
It took two letters from Elia to get 
Fullmer’s ‘‘definitely opposed.” 

About Elia’s resignation, Robinson 
says: “It was through Joe Elia that I 
agreed to go to Las Vegas for the re- 
match with Fullmer. He’s a man of 
great integrity, and there should be 
more like him in boxing. I can only- 
hope I’ll get a fair shake in the fight. 
But if I get there (Las Vegas] and 
find anything that looks out of line, 

I won’t fight.” 

"SPORTLICH” 

Into the debate about soft Americans 
(SI, Dec. 26) comes Franz Renger 
of Graz, Austria with a disFieniing 
opinion. Americans, says Renger, are 
in better physical shape than Euro- 
peans, not because they have more 
money and a better diet, but because 
they are more active as sports partici- 
pants (“more s-portlich" is the way 
he puts it). Renger is currently a ski 
instructor at Sugarloaf in Maine, 
where he finds his pupils “much more 
serious about their sport than Euro- 
peans. They really want to learn, 
they work harder and they need few- 
er lessons to master skiing technique. 
Europeans are more interested in 
socializing than in sport.” 

NEWSPEAK 

South Carolina State Attorney’ Gen- 
eral Daniel R. McLeod recently 
ruled: “Auto racing is not an athletic 
sport.” Bob Colvin, president of Dar- 
lington International Raceway, re- 
plied: “If Mr. McLeod maintains his 
views, then, on advice of my state 
senator, the Raceway sees no need to 
pay’ the state any more amusement 
tax and requests a refund for the last 

II years in excess of $400,000.” 

Your move, Mr, McLeod. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JEANNE ASHWORTH. 

Wilmington. Maas, 
physical education in- 
structor. followed up 
victory in women’s Na- 
tional Outdoor Speed 
Skating champion- 
ships by winning wom- 
en's North American 
Outdoor title at Lake 
Placid, N.Y.. said, 

■ ■ I need more practice." 



HARRISON MERRILL. 
17. straighc-A student 
at Atlanta’s West- 
minster School, swam 
100-yard freestyle in 
0:r>0.3. 100-yard but- 
terfly in 0:56.3, 200- 
yard individual medley 
in 2:12,9 over tliree- 
day .span, tied one, set 
two national prep 
school records. 



BUDDY WERNER of 
Colorado University 
put on one-man show 
during Western Slate 
College Winter Carni- 
val at Gunnison, Colo,, 
took first place in 
downhill, slalom and 
jumping as Colorado 
finished runner-up to 
Denver University for 
team title. 


DENNIS SANDBERG, 
St. Paul high school 
junior who has fished 
both winter and sum- 
mer "just about as 
long as [ ran reriiem- 
her,"caughl5 t^-pound 
northern pike at Min- 
nesota’s nearby White 
Bear Lake, won St. 
I'aul Winter Carnival 
Ic* Fishing contest. 



BARBARA WILLIAMS 
of Richmond, Calif, 
teamed with William 
Hyndman of Philadol- 
])hia, took National 
Mixed Foursome ama- 
teur golf title at Mi- 
ami Beach, 3 and 2, 
beat Mrs. John Fitton 
of Hamilton. Ohio and 
Willie Turnesa of 
White Plains. N.V. 



PAT TALLMAN, San 
Antonio disk jockey, 
lined up sponsor to 
pay SI. 50 to March 
of Dime.s for each game 
he howled, ran off 162 
games in marathon 
43-hour session (aver- 
age score: 159i, raised 
total of $1,000 with 
help of spectator con- 
tributions, 



1 . A bridge from the start of retire- 
ment that stretches the rest of 
your life (and your wile’s) . . . 
paved with regular income that 
neither of you can outlive. 

(Or, if you die too soon . - . ) 

2. A bridge to carry your family 
over the expensive years when 
the children are growing up. 

3. And a bridge over the even more 
expensive years when they’re go- 
ing (as you planned it) to college. 


4. A self-reliant bridge over your 
wife’s remaining years after the 
children are self-supporting. 

5. A bridge over the mortgage on 
your home so your family can 
stay there as you planned it. 

6. A bridge over the final expenses, 
taxes, outstanding debts. 

7. A special bridge to get your wife 
over the first difficult year of 
adjustment. 


Easy job? No. Building bridges takes skillful planning . . . and quite 
a bit of doing. But bridges take you where you want to go. Where you 
want your family to go. A Union Central Life representative is the 
best architect and engineer you could possibly talk to--about the 
bridges you want to start building for your family, now. 

The UNION CENTRAL LIFE insurance company 

CINCINNATI, OHIO • JOHN A. LLOYD, President • A mutual corripauy-^foundecl in 1867 
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NEAT- CLEAN • EASY TO USE 


Goes on Dry— Never Wet or Tacky! Heavy Duty 
Formula Gives Longer Lasting Protection. 


Speed Stick is so wide — one stroke 
gives complete coverage. Exclusive 
heavy duty formula gives you tliat 
special protection a man needs. Yet 
Speed Stick is so safe to use! Con- 
tains no harsh chemicals, alcohol or 


irritants of any kind. Won’t irritate 
normal skin, won’t stain or damage 
your clothes. Goes on dry— it’s skin- 
smooth! Won’t crumble or shrink. 
Clean masculine scent. Unbreakable 
plastic container is ideal for travel. 


DON'T MISS 

with sprays 



Squirty sprays 
often give hit- 
or-miss coverage, roll-ons 
are loo dainty, loo narrow 
for man-sizetl protection. 
One-stroke of Speed .Stick 
gives complete coverage, 
long-lasting protection. 


DON’T MESS 

with roll'Ons 

Rull-ons feci 
tacky, sjyrays 
often drip, cream 
greasy. .Speed Stick stroke? 
on dry, skin-smooth. Your 
underarms feel clean, stay 
odor-free around the clock, 
even longer. 



DON'T FUSS 

with creams 

Nothing to 
dip your fin- 
gers in. Nothing to squeeze. 
With Speed Stick’s exclu- 
sive “up-dnwn” base— hands 
never touch the deodorant. 
Turn the dial-up pops the 
Slick. Easy, neat, quick. 



COMING EVENTS 


February 17 to February 

.Ml liwex are K.lf.T. 


Friday, February 1 7 

BASKETBALL : irolU-gl- ' 

Duke at M.vrylund. 

New iviigland Boat Show, Bu.siuii 'through 
TRACK & FIELD 

New York AC meet. .Mad. Sg. Garden, New 


Saturday, February 18 


BASKETBALL ‘COllegl?) 

Ohio State at Iowa, 

Purdue at Michigan iSports Net 


World Chamiig. 'fi: 
'also Feb. 19i. 


■ York. 2 p.m. 'NBC'. 
jr-mant. Lake Placid. N.V. 


Ope 


Singles Championship. Philadelphia. 

Roshurg, 5 p 


GOLF 

All-Star Golf series, Snead 
in each time zone (ABCl. 

HOCKEv 'cnllogel 
Dartmouth at Yale, 
tfarvurd at Princelon. 


'prr 


t Del 


.Sun Felipe Haiidieap, $50,(l(l(l, Santa Anita. 
The Widener. JKKI.OOO, Hiiileiih (Sports Net- 
work regional TV'.* 

RACaUETS 

Nall. Doubles, I’ell Cup and Kendrick Trophy, 
Kirg. Sweden lulso Feb. 

19-. 

Sunday, February 19 

• nosto"p*sVracu7il 2:30 |..m- 'NBCt. 

GOLF 

Celebrity Golf aeries, Sam Snead vs. Robert. 
Wagner, .t p.m, (NBCD, 

HOCKEY 

t rhicagft. 


.Moi 
Toronto a 


I Del 


V York. 


Nall. Jumping Chumps., Bruillelini 

Monday, February 20 

Jackpot Bowling. Hilt vs. Rogozni 

Tuesday, February 21 


Wednesday, February 22 


Caracas Open, 
Ihrough Fel). 2.) 
HOCKEY 


■w York. 

Birthday llundica 


Thurnday, February 23 

BASKETBALL 'college! 
Bradley ul Wichitu. 
Cincinnati at Houston. 

Baton Rouge Open, $20, (l( 
'through Fell. 26 i. 

HOCKEY 


Se<- local listing 



(Motor Trend’s CAR OF THE YEAR Award goes to Pontiac’s Tempest!) 



The Motor Trend Magazine Car of the Year 
Award to Tempest marks the second time in 
three years that the Pontiac Motor Division 
has received this honor. The editors who 
s<‘loctcd it are (left to right): Robert Ames, 
Associate Editor. James Milter, Managing 
Editor. Don Werner, Editor. 


These men edit one of America’s lead- 
ing car magazines — Motor Trend. 
What they know about cars can help 
you buy your next new car with com- 
plete confidence. They study all the 
different makes. Compare. Drive. 
Then they make one award for the 
year. The Motor Trend Car of the 
Year Award. This year these editors 
voted solidly for Pontiac’s newcomer 


— the Tempest. The one car that will 
give the car buyer top performance, 
ride and economy for his nickel. Read 
what these experts say! 

Don Werner — "This year we studied 
the design features of 28 American 
cars. The Tempest pulled ahead of the 
whole crop of ’61 cars. The flexible 
drive shaft is a fantastic innovation. 
It’s the most sensible, dependable 
power train we’ve seen.” 

Bob Ame.s — "Equalizing the weight 
on the front wheels and the weight on 
the rear wheels (with the front engine ' 
rear transmission) gives the Tempest 
great traction and ride. Pontiac engi- 
neers scored a great breakthrough 
with the Tempest.” 

Jim Miller — "The Tempest 4-cylinder 
engine and the triple alloy steel drive- 
shaft team up as a smootli, going com- 


bination. I had to look under the hood 
to convince myself they hadn’t 
sneaked in a V-8. And that 4-cylinder 
engine should be great for economy.” 

Take it from this group of sharp auto- 
mobile experta. They don’t throw 
roses unless they mean it. Tempest 
took the Car of the Year Award 
because it's a winner. Check the facts! 
110 to 155 h.p. from a gas-saving 4- 
cylinder engine! Big car balance = big 
car ride! Independent wheel suspen- 
sion. Rear transmission. 15-inch wheels 
at no extra cost! Priced with the 
compacts. See your Pontiac dealer. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION ■ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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HAIL, HAIL, THE 
GANG’S ALL HERE 


All five members will benefit from the Patterson-Johansson fight next 
month. Right now, however, they are so busy feuding with one another 
that they sometimes seem to forget about the big fight coming up 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


H eavyweight Champion Floyd 
Patterson goes to Florida this 
week to start the final round of train- 
ing for his title fight with Ingemar 
Johansson in Miami Beach on March 
13. In his wake will be the most bi- 
zarre cast of characters to hit the 
road since Jack Kerouac and his bud- 
dies careened across the country. 

In order of their proximity to Pat- 
terson, they are Cus D’Amato, his 
unlicensed but loquacious manager: 
a lawyer with the unlikely name of 
Julius November; Roy Cohn, Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s old sidekick; Bill 
Fugazy, a fancy Dan who is Cohn’s 
partner in Feature Sports Inc., the 
promoter of the bout; and Irving B. 
Kahn, the 5-foot-9, 240-pound presi- 
dent of TelePrompTer Corporation, 
the outfit that will show the fight on 
closed-circuit television in this coun- 
try and Canada. 

All five are individualists, and 
they often disagree with one another. 
What gives spice to their declara- 
tions is that some of them dislike one 
another intensely. D’Amato, for in- 


stance, detests Cohn and loathes 
Fugazy. Fugazy regards D’Amato as 
“mentally ill’’ and is often irked by 
Kahn. Kahn, in turn, is suspicious 
of almost everyone. He tape-records 
phone calls and conversations with 
visitors in his office. (He explains his 
penchant for taping by saying that 
it is more accurate and easier than 
taking notes with a pencil. He usual- 
ly does it secretly.) Kahn is such an 
enthusiast of the electronic that 
Cohn suspects he may even conceal 
a mike on his person when he lumbers 
forth from his office. “He’s so fat no 
one could find it,’’ Cohn says. Once, 
in retaliation for taping, Cohn read 
through a batch of confidential pa- 
pers in a briefcase Kahn inadvertent- 
ly had left behind at Johansson’s 
training camp. “He was livid,” Cohn 
says with satisfaction. “Roy,” says 
Kahn, restraining himself, "has a 
rather oddball sense of humor.” 

The sole tragic figure in the lot is 
Cus D’Amato, entangled in all sorts 
of legal snares. The press often reviles 
him as a crook. A crook he is not; 


a kook he may be. He fought the 
gangster-dominated IBC alone for 
such a long spell that he wound up 
with a deep and permanent persecu- 
tion complex. For D'Amato, every 
night has a full moon. The sad thing 
about it is he has good reason to feel 
persecuted. 

D’Amato attributes his difficulties 
to Bill Rosensohn, the onetime pro- 
moter who accused him of all sorts of 
shenanigans a year and a half ago 
(SI, Aug. 10, 1959). On the face of 
it, D’Amato, who can be devious in 
his own fashion, looked completely 
guilty. His enemies — and he had 
made many crusading against the 
IBC — pounced. “I was a person on 
the dirt surrounded by a pack of 
wolves trying to tear me apart,” he 
says. The New York State Athletic 
Commission, which rarely said boo 
to the IBC, revoked his manager’s 
license. The revocation was upset in 
court, where it developed that the 
commission had nothing to revoke 
because the license had previously 
expired, Now and then D’Amato toys 
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with the idea of applying for a new 
license, but he is afraid that if he got 
it the commission would then “frame 
me for good this time” and make the 
revocation stick. “That,” he says, 
“would put me out of business all 
over the world.” 

D'Amato also got into difficulty 
when he failed to answer a subpoena 
issued by State Attorney General 
Louis Lefkowitz. D’Amato says that 
November, who serves as attorney for 
both D’Amato and Patterson, told 
him to ignore it, that the hearing had 
been postponed. D’Amato did as he 
was instructed, but he was arrested, 
hauled into court, fined $250 and giv- 
en a suspended sentence of 30 days in 
the workhouse. The cavse is now on ap- 
peal, but D’Amato was to see Lefko- 
witz Tuesday and there were reports 
“something might happen” to him. 

Nowadays, what with having to 
avoid a managerial association with 
PattersoninNewYork,D’Amatoleads 
a lonely life. He spends most of his 
time in his cluttered two-room apart- 
ment at Broadwai' and 53rd Street, 
his main companion a boxer dog with 
a black eye. The dog is named Cus be- 
cause he looks as though he's been 
kicked around, too. 

“Most of the time I just lay 
around,” D’Amato says. “I read. I 
play with the dog. Anything to avoid 
boredom. Sometimes I just walk 
around tlie streets.” He stays out of 
bars for fear an enemy agent might 
stuff marijuana cigarettes into his 
pockets, then whistle for the police. 
He avoids the press. “I can’t afford 
to make any inistakes or have what 
I say misconstrued,” he says. Al- 
though he has a bed in the apartment, 
he never sleeps there. He stays with 
friends, and he rarely spends two 
nights in the same place. “I don’t like 
my comings and goings to be pre- 
dictable,” he says. He is wary of what 
he says over the phone because, he 
says, it may be being lapped. Some- 
times, though, D’Amato will get car- 
ried away and talk about anything 
on the phone. Reminded of a possible 
tap, he’ll shout, “I don’t care! 1 tell 
the truth!” 

At present most of D’Amato’s fire 
is directed at Fugazy and Cohn. 
They are “depraved,” and they make 
him long for the old days when he 
was battling Jim Norris. “I never had 
so much fun in my whole life,” he 


says. “I would create illusions to have 
the IBC think one thing and then do 
something unexpected. I played with 
Norris and his henchmen. I’d lock all 
the doors except one, and at that one 
I’d be waiting with an ax!” 

Fugazy, D’Amato says, tried to 
shake him dowm for a cut of 

I’atterson’s closed-circuit money. 
“Compared to Fugazy,” D’Amato 
says, “Norris is like a diamond in a 
coal pile. I didn’t mind Norris, really. 
He used underhanded methods that 
were close to real bu.siness, like going 
to the press and political pressures. 
But Fugazy! This man has definite 
psychopathic leanings. The man has 
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no principles! This man lies to your 
face, and he believes his own lies. A 
respectable racketeer!” 

With D’Amato somewhat out of the 
I’atterson picture November has filled 
the vacuum. November is a big, bald, 
baby-faced Brooklynite. He boasts of 
the honors he won in law school, and 
he is fond of telling how he sued as 
a minority stockholder to keep the 
baseball Giants from moving to San 
Francisco. (He lost the case — to Roy 
Cohn, of all people. Before the judge 
gave his decision, Cohn went on the 
radio and attacked November as a 
publicity seeker. “You can't warm 
up to Roy Cohn,” November says.) 

Things keep happening to Novem- 
ber in November. November was 
born in November. November once 
got “deadly ill” in November. No- 
vember started his law firm in No- 
vember. “People think I’m kidding 
them when I tell them my name is 


November.” November says. "I don’t 
think it’s any funnier than to say 
my name is Hiram Smith.” 

November does all he can to keep 
Patterson content with his services. 
Patterson got into a mild argument 
with a friend over Eisenhower’s 
birthplace. Patterson said it was 
Georgia; the friend said (correctly) 
that it was Texas. Patterson said 
he’d checked November. November 
had assured him Eisenhower had 
been born in Georgia. 

Recently Arthur Mann, a repu- 
table free-lance writer who had been 
hired to do Patterson’s autobiogra- 
phy, finished a draft of the book and 



COHN: A CHALLENGE 


the publisher was so elated with it 
that he sent Patterson a letter of 
congratulations. But Patterson de- 
cided he didn’t like the book. Novem- 
ber never read it, but Joel Weinberg, 
a young associate in November’s firm, 
read part of it, some of it aloud to 
Patterson. Weinberg says Patterson 
thought it should have been titled 
Cun D’Amalo's U'ar Agaiuist the 
IBC. “I concurred,” says Weinberg. 
"Frankly, I did.” November saw to 
it that Mann was relieved of the as- 
signment and his manuscript tabled. 

Despitethis, November denies there 
is any rift between D’Amato and 
Patterson or D’Amato and himself. 
Patterson, November says, has ma- 
tured. “Now,” says November, 
“Floyd makes up his own mind in- 
stead of deferring to Mr. D’Amato. 
Floyd said that after he went down 
seven times in the first fight he real- 
ized he was doing the fighting, and 
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now he wants to be apprised of every- 
thing. 1 think Mr. D’Amato is a bril- 
liant man, far above the average box- 
ing figure. Personally, I've had 
clashes with Mr. D’Amato. but only 
on principles. This is not unusual. I 
am. after all, the lawyer.” 

Fugazy is also cuddling up to Pat- 
terson. If Patterson retains the title, 
which he is favored to do, he will be 
the key to any promoter’s ambitions. 
An active Catholic layman — he says 
he is the youngest knight ever made 
by the church — Fugazy has taken 
Patterson, a convert to Catholicism, 
to meet Cardinal Spellman. He even 
talks of arranging for Patterson to 


me he was calling the shots from now 
on. He said, 'I’m the champ, and I’ll 
make the decisions.’ ” 

Cohn was attracted to boxing by 
the controversy that seems to be in- 
herent in the sport. ‘T think it is 
accurate to say that I did not get into 
boxing because 1 was a fight fan,” he 
says. “The proposition had the ele- 
ment of a challenge, and that’s what 
appealed to me.” 

Cohn, too, is a millionaire. He is a 
partner in a Wall Street law firm and 
chairman of the board of The Lionel 
Corporation. He likes desk work. 
“Frankly, I don’t bother too much 
with the market,” he says. “I find 


taping thing to me is a joke, it’s ri- 
diculous. At the beginning I resented 
Kahn taping all the conversations 
we had. Perhaps it’s his association 
with D'Amato that’s made him so 
paranoid.” Cohn laughed. “I was in 
his office when his secretary said .she 
was leaving and was there anything 
she could do before she left. Before 
Kahn could reply, I said, ‘Mr. Kahn 
wants you to bring in the tapes of the 
Roy Cohn conversations.’ Kahn got 
all excited and yelled, ‘No! No!' ” 
(Kahn said later, “It never happened. 
This is typical of Roy and his sense 
of humor.”) 

Kahn’s full name is Irving Berlin 




visit Washington and chat with Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

Fugazy comes by his grand airs 
naturally. At 36, he is a millionaire. 
He has made a number of invest- 
ments with Cohn, an old pal, and he 
has expanded his travel business from 
one office to 19 in the space of a few 
years. Fugazy wears Italian suits, 
rides to hounds, gets at least one rub- 
down a day {three when he’s under 
stress) and occasionally spars with 
•Johansson. (This was news to Cohn, 
who says that when Fugazy once of- 
fered to put on the gloves, Ingo re- 
marked, “Let’s not. I don’t want this 
on my conscience.”) 

Fugazy leads such a vigorous life 
one wonders if he is not training to 
take on D’Amato. “By the way,” he 
says, “it’s a lie if D’Amato says he 
threw me out of his apartment. I’m 
convinced Cus is on the way out. He 
is not calling the shots. Patterson told 


you can make more money on your 
rear end than with your brain.” 

Cohn has sometimes used his rear 
end instead of his brain as a promot- 
er. When November said Patterson 
would have to read the contract for 
the second fight, Cohn cracked, “Can 
he read?” Cohn now denies he ever 
made the remark. “There’s no ques- 
tion he made the statement,” No- 
vember says. 

Cohn is intrigued by the characters 
in boxing. “D’Amato,” he says, “is 
unlike any other person you’ll en- 
counter in a lifetime.” Cohn is also 
intrigued by Irving Kahn. “At first,” 
he says, “I had the same skepticism 
about Kahn that seems to be preva- 
lent, but I’ve gotten to like him. I 
find him competent, but he drives you 
crazy, crazy with detail and moti- 
vation research. Everyone has to have 
a motive. With Kahn we had to make 
an escrow for an escrow. Really. This 


Kahn, and he is named, he will have 
you know, for his uncle, the song- 
writer. A graduate of the University 
of Alabama, where he enthralled 
throngs as the baton-twirling drum 
major of the school’s “Million Dollar 
Band,” Kahn worked in New York 
for several years as a publicity man 
for 20th Century-Fox. During the 
war he was first an enlisted man in 
Army information and education, 
then an intelligence officer. In the 
service Kahn was celebrated as a 
wheeler-dealer. “I’ve never known 
him to do anything dishonest,” says 
Hal Kantor, an Army buddy who is 
a Hollywood writer-producer. “He is 
very honorable. He’s a hell of a horse 
trader though, and I’d want every 
light on in the room if I were doing 
business with him. I’d have to say 
he was the inventor of the loophole." 

After the war Kahn returned to 
Fox, where he eventually became 

continued on page 56 
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by WHITNEY TOWER 


THE DERBY FOR A 
SON OF SAGGY? 


A colt called Carry Back, with 
unknown and unromantically 
named parents, is the favorite 
for the year’s biggest horse race 


I'hiiloyraph b// flip tiehulk 



T wo and a haU months before the 
Kentucky Derby, horseracing’sbig- 
gest guessing game is well under way: 
Which of today’s slow'ly maturing 
3-year-olds will win the 1961 classic? 

This year’s crop of eligibies boasts 
an abundance of speed. At the short- 
er distances they have raced thus 
far— six and seven furlongs, for ex- 


ample— they have been dazzling. 
This week, in Hialeah’s Everglades 
and Santa Anita’s San Felipe, the 
distances are more demanding, but 
sheer speed may still be the deciding 
factor, because some good colts with 
staying power are not yet competing. 
But then come the tougher trials: 
the Flamingo, the Santa Anita Der- 


by, the Florida Derby, the Wood 
Memorial, the Blue Grass— all at a 
mile and an eighth— before the mile- 
and-a-quarter Kentucky Derby on 
May 6. Even in these races, speed 
is certainly necessary, but the win- 
ner at a classic distance must know 
how to use it at precisely the mo- 
ment when it will do him the most 

conlinned 



good. Only one in a hundred ever 
learns that lesson perfectly and also 
possesses the qualities of heart and 
stamina that bring victory at Church- 
ill Downs. 

Among those who now seem ca- 
pable of this achievement are a hand- 
ful of colts and a filly named Bowl 
of Flowers who probably could whip 
the boys at any distance. But Bowl 
of Flowers, owned by the Brook- 
meade Stable that sent out Sword 
Dancer, will not run in the Derby. 


She will be saved for the important 
filly classics at about the same time, 
though there is some chance she may 
enter the Preakness and Belmont. 

Of the colts there is, first, Carry 
Back, now campaigning at Hialeah. 
Carry Back is medium-sized and 
brown, and last year he won nearly 
$300,000. He is owned and trained 
by a rotund, 53-year-oId Ohioan 
named .lack A. Price who, with his 
wife Katherine, races five horses in 
the name of the Dorchester Farm Sta- 
ble. Price occasionally loses sleep 
worrying about Carry Back but in- 
sists that he’s never lost any worry- 
ing about the traditions of racing. 

"Horses are like pieces of machin- 
ery,” he argues. "If they work and 
make money for you, O.K. If not, I 
want to get rid of them.” .Jack Price 
does know his machinery. In 1940 
he started the Winslow Manufac- 
turing Company, a Cleveland firm 
that builds special equipment for 
the aircraft and automotive indus- 
tries. "I was general manager when I 
sold out to my two brothers in 1955,” 
he says. "After 15 years, I was tired 
of fighting the unions. I drew a big 
salary, gave most of it to the gov- 
ernment, and when I figured I was 
going to wind up with ulcers I said 
‘what the hell’ and retired.” 

E.Kcept for his years at Winslow, 
Price has had a continuing interest 
in horses. He bought his first year- 
lings in 1938, has raced a modest 
string since 1950 and, in 1955, de- 
cided that he would become his own 
trainer and try to put the stable on 
a paying basis. “I think of racing in 
terms of a profitable avocation,” he 
says, "the main objective of which 
is to make money for the corporation. 
My wife is more sentimental about 
racing than I am. She gets to liking 
a horse and hates the idea of losing 
him. For me, if they can’t produce, 
I don’t want ’em.” 

Carry Back's chances of producing 
a juicy dividend for Jack and Kath- 
erine Price (a few weeks ago they 
turned down $500,000 for him) are 
not bad at all. He is a wiry colt, easy 
to train and with a mind quite his 
own. His mind will not take him a 
classic distance, however, and there 
is some doubt as to whether his 
breeding will either. 

His sire is an old number with the 
forlorn name of Saggy. His dam, with 
the equally ramshackle name of 
Joppy, often distinguished herself on 



the race track by refusing to come out 
of the starting gate. She failed to 
win any of her seven races, earned a 
total of $325 and eventually came 
into Price’s hands for $300. She was 
one of three mares Price was shipping 
from Cleveland to Florida in 1957. 
"A friend of mine suggested I stop in 
Maryland and breed the mares to 
Saggy,” he says. "They were going to 
give me a bargain rate: breed all three 
mares to him for $900. 1 said why not.” 

Saggy does have some credentials. 
He once held the world record for 
four and a half furlongs (which is 
something like a track man owning it 
for the 45-yard dash ), and as a 3-year- 
old in 1948, his name popped up in 
headlines when he upset the mighty 
Citation in a prep race at the old 
Havre de Grace track in Maryland. 
This was Citation’s only defeat in his 
Triple Crown year. At stud. Saggy 
has produced a number of useful win- 
ners at sprint distances. His best olT- 
spring was Gerard S- Smith’s brilliant 
filly Outer Space, who once extended 
her speed to win a stake at a mile and 
a furlong. Breeding notwithstanding, 
if Carry Back can win the February 
25 Flamingo Stakes at the same dis- 
tance, he will rate the highest consid- 
eration for the Derby. 

At Santa Anita the speedy Captain 
Fair has the most impressive record 
— 12 wins in 18 starts, including the 
last five in a row, four of them stakes. 
He is owned by Texas and New Mex- 
ico Rancher Robert LeSage and is 
speed-bred all the way. However, Le- 
Sage and Trainer Charles Comiskey 
feel that they may have a sort of car- 
bon copy of Bally Ache who, just 
when he was expected to fold up, 
often called upon a determined heart 
and refused to quit. 

The two best Santa Anita candi- 
dates probably are Olden Times and 
Flutterby. They finished in that or- 
der, only a neck apart, in last week’s 
California Breeders’ Champion 
Stakes. Olden Times (SI, July 251 be- 
longs to Rex Ellsworth, who has spent 
five years rebuilding his stable after 
its success with Swaps. Flutterby be- 
longs to Calgary businessmen Max 
Bell and Frank McMahon. They 
usually get fellow Canadian Johnny 
Longden to ride, and they use Long- 
den’s son, Vance, as trainer. 

Flutterby is by Moor (a four-time 
conqueror of Citation) out of the 
mare Blue Butterfly, and his training 
has been noteworthy. “Over the 
contirtued on page 56 



'Commons Hiding" — -proud Scottish tradition obserzed each year to inspect the boundarv markers between Scotland and England. 


My name is Chivas Regal 


. . .what is 

Sip the clear, cold water of Strathisla 
Spring, and you'll he convinced, as we 
were, that here in this heather-blessed 
highland water must lie the secret of 
Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky. 

But the Scots themselves think the 
secret lies in the abiding love for custom 
and tradition that you find throughout 
this ancient land. 

They agree that Strathisla’s peat- 


my secret ? 

filtered water is important. (Once some 
was piped to a neighboring distillery, 
and it completely changed the taste of 
the neighbor’s whisky.) But so many 
traditional steps surround the making 
of Chivas Regal. Who can tell which 
one is truly the secret of its rare taste? 
Who cannot tell — with a lift of the 
cork — that here indeed is Scotland’s 
Prince of Whiskies? 


12-VEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE A. SPIRITS CO., N.Y. 




Most treasured trophy in the trove. Which one? The inimitable star of Mercedes-Benz, positioned here as 
you see it from the driver's seat Beyond, are but a sprinkling of Mercedes-Benz most auspicious victories in inter- 
national automobile racing. For example, Der Grosse Preis von Deutschland, le Grand Prix de France, The British 
Grand Prix. In fact, thousands of victories over the decades have been won by the cars carrying the silver three- 
pointed star. The sweet fruits of these victories belong only to owners of Mercedes-Benz cars. This elite group 
enjoys the finest and most advanced engines, suspensions, brakes and steering everto be combined in one car.This 
star is a pledge of quality in every Mercedes-Benz that has no parallel, It is your most treasured trophy on any road. 

Mercedes-Benz cars include sedans, convertibles and sports cars. Prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000 As:< your Mercedes-Benz dealer tor a demonstration. 

European delivery arranged by your Mercedes-Benz dealer at overseas prices. Mercedes- Benz Sales, Inc. Subsidiary of Sludebaker- Packard Corporation) 
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PUTTING 


by BILL CASPER 

1959 U.S. Open Champion, 1960 Vardon Trophy winner 


With GWILYM BROWN 


Putting is almost 50% of golf, yet it is a phase of the 
game that has remained something of a mystery to a 
majority of everyday players. Now forthe firsttime. Bill 
Casper divides the putt into its component parts — the 
grip, the stance, the stroke and the reading of greens — 
and reveals in detail the techniques that have made him 
one of the finest putters in the history of golf. Casper 
believes that "there is an absolutely correct way to 
putt. " and on the following pages he demonstrates the 
foundations on which a sound stroke should be built. 
His system is not difficult to learn. It does fake practice, 
however, but for any golfer willing to spend time the 
rewards are great. Putting in the Casper way, he can 
improve his score by at least several strokes per round. 

To begin instruction, turn page 





SECRETS OF PUTTING eonlin>iol 


THE GRIP 

G ood putting begins with the grip 
or, to be more precise, the reverse 
overlap grip. This is the grip used by 
most low-handicap amateurs and 
practically all the professionals on 
the tour. Instead of wrapping the lit- 
tle finger of the right hand over the 
forefinger of the left hand, as you do 
when swinging any of the other clubs, 
you wrap the forefinger of the left 
over the fingers of the right, or, as I 
do {see right), over the ring finger of 
the right. 

1 will go into more detail on the re- 
verse overlap later, but those of you 
who have never used this grip before 
may need some encouragement and 
a small warning. After you have first 
switched to the reverse overlap it 
may feel a bit strained and awkward. 
Don’t be discouraged. This is per- 
fectly natural, especially if you have 
used another grip for a long time. 
First check against the pictures on 
this page and make sure you have 
got it right. Then make a point of 
swinging your putter for a few min- 
utes every day until the grip begins 
to feel comfortable. You will soon be 
right at home with it, just as if you 
had used it all your golfing life. 

A grij) is no use at (i!l unless it sets 
your hands on the shaft so that the 
back of the left hand, the palm of the 
right and the blade of the. putter are 
all sqttare to the same line, namely, 
the line to the hole. They should re- 
main square throughout the stroke. 
This is absolutely essential if you ex- 
pect to maintain any consistency in 
the direction of your putts. The ad- 
vantage of the reverse overlap grip 
is that it not only achieves this de- 
sirable squareness, but also cements 
the hands together so well. With the 
left hand in a strong position on the 
shaft, but with the forefinger of the 
left hand ov'erlapping the fingers of 
the right, neither hand can dominate 
the other to the extent of producing 
an uneven or inaccurate stroke. The 
full-finger grip (all 10 fingers on the 
shaft), for instance, puts the right 
hand in a dominant position on the 
shaft, and the standard overlap grip 
sets the left hand, with all its fingers 
on the shaft, in a much stronger po- 
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SHAFT OF PUTTER Hes acToss the bot- 
tom joints of fingers, thus setting up 
a combination palm-and-finger grip. 



RIGHT HAND folds ovpr loft thumb, 
completing grip. Left hand grips about 
an inch below the Lop of the shaft. 



LEFT THUMB rest.s OH lop of the 
shaft, slightly on the right side, left 
forefinger {below) over right ring finger. 



sition than the right. There are sever- 
al players on the pro tour who putt 
very well using the full-finger and the 
standard overlap grips, but most of 
us find ourselves inclined, when one 
hand is allowed to dominate the other 
this way, to push or pull our putts 
off line. We are not, unfortunately, 
so adept that we can allow for a pull, 
and therefore guarantee a hole. 

There are minor variations that 
can be made with the reverse overlap. 
You will notice in the illustrations 
that my left forefinger wraps over the 
center knuckle of the ring finger ard 
fit-s into the groove between the ring 
and middle fingers. I do this because 
the grip best fits the size and shape 
of my hands. Many of you, with dif- 
ferently shaped hands, may feel more 
comfortable wrapping the left fore- 
finger over the pinky of the right 
hand, or maybe even over the middle 
finger. These variations are fine as 
long as the reverse overlap grip that 
you use feels right. 

Once the left forefinger is put in 
the overlap position, the correct place 
for the left thumb is on top of the 
shaft, positioned Just slightly along 
the right side and relaxed, not 
stretched out or drawn up. Now all 
you do is wrap your right hand over 
the top. The groove in the palm of 
the right hand fits over the left 
thumb, the right thumb rests com- 
fortably on top of the shaft, slightly 
on the left side, and the pad of muscle 
on the inside heel of the right hand 
fits well over the fingernail of the left 
middle finger wrapped around the 
shaft. With the grip completed, re- 
check to see that the hands are cor- 
rectly aligned with the blade of the 
putter. You should also check to see 
that the V formed between the right 
thumb and forefinger points toward 
the right shoulder, the V between the 
left thumb and forefinger toward the 
left ear. 

How firmly should you hold the 
putter? I find this an easy problem 
to solve by imagining that the handle 
of the putter is a fresh egg. Squeeze 
the egg too hard and you’ll break it, 
hold it too loosely and you’ll drop it. 
Treat the putter with the same re- 
spect you would the egg. Any unnec- 
essary squeezing will set up tensions 
in the hands, wrists and forearms 
that are bound to produce a stabbing, 
jerking stroke. Just feel that your 
hands are placed firmly on the putter, 
but placed there comfortably, too. 

PkutogTaphu by RiehartI Meek 



THE STANCE 

A really effective stance must achieve 
two important objectives— com- 
fort and strength. 1 call mine a strong 
one because from it I can deliver a 
hard, solid blow without hurrying or 
straining the stroke in any way. This 
is essential for accuracy, not only on 
long putts, but also on short ones. 
My stance is comfortable because my 
weight is distributed evenly on both 


forearms are Just a fraction of an inch 
clear of your body and the entire sole 
of the putter is flat along the ground. 
Don’t play the ball so far out that 
you feel you are reaching for it, or so 
far in that you feel cramped. Your 
feet should be about a foot apart 
(as far apart as your feet would be for 
one of the short iron shots). The po- 
sition of the right foot should be a 
matter of personal comfort, but I 
draw my right font hack about an 
inch or two behind the line (see pic- 
tures on this page). This is what is 
called a closed stance, and I feel that 
it gives me a freer, firmer stroke. (For 
a short downhill putt on a very fast 



CASPER'S RIGHT FOOT is drawn 
slightly back of the line to the target 
{shown by string), creating closed stance. 



RELAXED STANCE is vcFy important to good putting. head is parallel with the back of his shoulders, hi.s forearms 

Casper bends over easily from the waist, his knees flexed only barely touching his trousers. Ca.sper’s feet are about 12 inches 

slightly. His eyes are directly over the putter blade, back of his apart, his elbows relaxed and directly in front of his hips. 


feet, my arms swing free of my body 
and I bend forward at the waist only 
far enough to get my eyes directly 
over the head of the putter. The back 
of my head is about parallel with the 
back of my shoulders. It is important 
to be comfortable, because discom- 
fort creates muscular strain, an un- 
even stroke and fatigue. Too, it takes 
your mind off the point of putting, 
which is to get the ball into the hole. 

When you take your stance, the 
ball should be played directly oppo- 
site the left heel. It should be far 
enough out from the foot so that your 


green 1 will occasionally abandon the 
closed stance in favor of an open one. 
In doing this, I will shift my feet 
slightly so that the right foot is an 
inch or two forward of the left. My 
right forearm is then gently moored 
against the right hip and I can give 
the ball a very controlled and very 
light tap, just enough to start it 
rolling.) 

The center of your putter blade 
should be placed behind the ball, 
square to the putting line. You 
should bend forward at the waist, 
your weight on the balls of your feet, 


your kness slightly flexed. Your eyes 
should be directly above the blade, 
and your hands should be just behind 
the ball, opposite the blade, with 
your forearms no more than lightly 
brushing the fabric of your trousers. 
Your arms should hang in a com- 
pletely relaxed and natural position. 
Do not force your elbows either out 
or in. 

The final step is to check the align- 
ment of your hands, your putter and 
feet. You should now feel perfectly 
balanced and ready to hit a firm, con- 
fident putt toward the hole. 

CONTINUED 
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SECRETS OF PUTTING conMnHfcf 


THE STROKE 


T he secret of a sound putting 
stroke is in the wrists. The stroke 
should be made almost entirely with 
the wrists. This may come as a sur- 
prise to many golfers, but it is the 
way I putt, and it is the way a ma- 
jority of the golfers on the pro tour 
putt. We rely on the wrists because 
we know that the very highest degree 
of accuracy can be achieved only with 
the very lowest degree of body move- 
ment. The fewer moving parts in 
your stroke the straighter and more 
consistent your putts will be. This 
means that during the ntroke ijour 
head should remain absolutely still, 
your body should remain ahsolide- 
ly still and your arms should move 
only when absolutely necessary. On 
short putts my arms don’t move at 
all. On medium-length putts they 
move imperceptibly. On really long 
putts, where accuracy has to be sac- 
rificed for sheer power, my right fore- 
arm may swing back two or three 
inches. 

Basically, these are the main facets 
of a correct stroke: 1) The speed of 
the swing should be only great enough 
to facilitate a smooth stroke. Too fast, 
and you may hit the ball harder than 
you want to; too slow, and the stroke 
is apt to get unsteady. 2) The blade 
should stay close to the ground. 
3) The blade should stay square to 
the line. 4) The backswing should 
be short, but long enough to avoid a 
hurried stroke. 5) The ball should be 
hit with an ever so slight descending 
blow. 

All this sounds suspiciously easy 
(maybe you think too easy), but put- 
ting really can be easy if you will take 
the time to master and practice its 
fundamentals. As far as the stroke is 
concerned, these fundamentals can be 
broken down into six categories; the 
practice swing, the waggle, the for- 
ward press, the backswing, the down- 
swing and the follow-through. 

1. The practice swing When yoU have 
finally figured out the line of your 
putt, step away from the ball and 



ANATOMY OF SWING shows bsck c)f left hand is still facing target at peak of Casper's 
backswing {left), blade is only slightly inside putting line. .\l right: back of hand, 
face of blade are still square in follow-through, head has just started to come up. 


take one or two full, vigorous prac- 
tice swings. Swing your putter as if 
you were hitting a real ball resting 
on the green, but don’t attempt to 
imitate the stroke you are about to 
make. The purpose of these practice 
swings is twofold: a) they release the 
tension that has built up in the wrists 
and forearms while you were lining 
up and thinking about your putt, and 
b) they renew your sense of feel for 
the weight of your putter, which may 
have been lost since you putted on 
the previous green. 

2 . The waggte The wagglc is another 
way of breaking tension and estab- 
lishing “feel” just before you start 
the stroke. My own waggle is nothing 
more than a slight up-and-down tap- 
ping motion of the clubhead. Many 
players like to square the blade in 
front of the ball once or twice, sort 
of rechecking the line. This is fine, 
too. Any moderate waggle is extreme- 
ly helpful. 


3. The forward press This is a Very 
important yet often neglected secret 
of good putting. The forward press is 
a slight movement of the hands side- 
ways, maybe two or three inches, to- 
ward the target. It is the move that 
initiates the backswing. It is a per- 
fect method for breaking the impasse 


that confronts so many golfers who 
stand frozen over the ball, undecided 
as to when to swing the putter back. 
It is also valuable for two more rea- 
sons: it moves the hands ahead of the 
ball and closes the face of the putter 
so that it can hit the ball a slight 
descending blow and give it imme- 
diate overspin; and it puts the hands 
in an excellent position from which to 
start the backswing. 

4. The backswing You should Start 
the backswing immediately after the 



TAPPING SHORT PUTT, Casper takes the 
blade back a few inches, then “pops’’ 
ball toward hole with almost no follow- 
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forward press, almost as part of one 
continuous motion. Swing the club 
back entirely with the left hand, let- 
ting the right hand ride lightly 
along on top to steady the stroke. 
Any attempt to pick up the club 
with the right hand on the backswing 
w'ill simply result in a jerky, uneven 
stroke. This is a ease of the active 
left hand supplying the power while 
the passive right hand keeps the club 
on line. This as.signment of roles not 
only helps to keep the blade low to 
the ground, but also facilitates the 
smooth wrist action you want to 
achieve. 

During the backswing you will 
probably notice that your wrists and 
hands have a natural tendency to 
roll out clockwise. Y ou must fight this 
tendency because it opens the club 
face— e.xactly the opposite of what 
you want to happen. The way to cor- 
rect this error is to concentrate on 
keeping the back of the left hand 
under the shaft as the putter goes 
back. This action keeps the hack of 
the left hand square to the putting 
line — an important rule of good putt- 
ing. You may feel that you are ro- 
tating your hands in a counterclock- 
wise motion and hooding the blade, 
but what you are actually doing is 
keeping the blade square, or as near 
square as possible, to the line. A check 
of the blade’s position at the top of 
the backswing will confirm this be- 
yond a doubt. 

The length of the backswing is de- 
termined, of course, by the length of 
the putt, but the rule should be, the 
shorter the better. This cuts down the 
possibility of error. On short putts I 


take my blade back only four or five 
inches, on long ones two feet at the 
most. On extremely long putts you 
will have to take the blade back so 
far that the right forearm must slide 
back two or three inches. But other- 
wise this forearm should move only 
a fraction of an inch. Keep practicing 
this and rechecking to be sure that 
the forearm is almost in the same po- 
sition at the top of the backswing as 
it was at address— as if held in posi- 
tion by an invisible brace. 

5. The downswing On the downswing 
the right hand supplies the power and 
the left hand does the guiding. There 
should be no conscious pause at the 
top of the backswing. The right hand 
simply takes over and starts pushing 
the club down. Try to feel that the 
power is being supplied by the palm 
of the right hand, not the fingers. 
When the fingers dominate the down- 
swing the blade tends to close, and a 
pulled putt is the result. With the 
palm applying the force, you will 
have a firm, even stroke. 

While your right hand is applying 
this force the left hand is guiding the 
stroke through the ball by remaining 
square to the putting line. Thus the 
two hands are balanced. Be sure to 
keep the right hand from overpower- 
ing the left and turning it off the line. 
As long as the back of the left hand 
stays square to the line the blade will 
be brought into the ball absolutely 
square. 

6. The follow-through The correct 
follow-through is as important to 
good putting as any other part of the 


stroke. It sets up the correct climax, 
for in gearing yourself for a proper 
follow-through you also make a prop- 
er stroke. 

There is a basic difference between 
the follow-through you should use 
for short putts and the one you use 
for long putts. The short putt should 
be hit with a sharp rap ajid almost no 
follow-through. This is like driving a 
tack with a hammer. The blade comes 
into the ball and stops quickly on the 
ground only two or three inches after 
impact. The technique may seem dif- 
ficult at first, and you may even find 
yourself stabbing at the ball, but if 
you cut down the backswing as much 
as possible you will find that you be- 
come amazingly accurate on these vi- 
tal short putts. The left wrist remains 
firm, so that the back of the left hand 
breaks only slightly from the imagi- 
nary line running down off the fore- 
arm and moves out along the putting 
line after the ball. On putts of great- 
er length you should make a long- 
er, more natural follow-through, but 
again the left wrist must not be al- 
lowed to break. You can best visual- 
ize the movement if you imagine that 
there is a splint running down the 
left forearm and across the back of 
your hand so that it is virtually im- 
possible to bend your wrLst after hit- 
ting the ball. The wrist must push 
out toward the target, with the palm 
of the right hand following right 
along. Obviously, the arms must slide 
forward to accommodate the follow- 
through, but the hands and wrists 
will have kept the blade complete- 
ly on line and the full power of the 
stroke will have been utilized. 



through. Left hand, wTist move 
out toward hole {above'^, keeping 
the blade square to the target. 



STROKING LONG PUTT. Casper has moved his right forearm only slightly on the backswing, 
kept the blade almost square to putting line, On a full, smooth follow-through, loft hand 
and wrist have pushed out toward the target, and blade is still square long after impact. 

CONTINUED 
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SECRETS OF PUTTING eontinutd 

READING 
THE GREENS 

I t is almost as important to know 
the direction of the grain on a 
putting green as it is to know whether 
you are putting uphill or downhill. 
Grain has a decided effect not only 
on which direction a putt will bend, 
but on how far it will roll. On certain 
types of grass the grain can alter by 
as much as 20% how hard a putt 
should be hit, the force of the stroke 
depending on whether the putt is 
with or against the grain. 

Close examination is the best way 
of reading grain, but other signs are 
helpful. On a hilly green the grain 
usually will run downhill. On an 


Oceanside course the grain generally 
runs toward the ocean. Not all greens 
are planted with the same grass, so 
it is extremely valuable to know 
what to expect from each of the two 
basic types, bent and Bermuda. 

Bermuda is a tough grass that 
thrives on heat and has the strongest 
grain of all grasses. It is primarily a 
hot-weather, summertime grass, en- 
countered mostly in the southern 
and southwestern states. It has a 
wide, dark-colored blade and makes 
for a very slow putting surface. The 
grain on a Bermuda green is easy to 
spot. It will glisten noticeably down 
the grain and will appear very dark 
when you are looking into it. The con- 
trast between putting with the grain 
and against it is very extreme. On 
Bermuda a putt hit with sufficient 
force to roll 30 feet with the grain 
may travel only about 25 feet against 
it. Grain that runs directly across the 
line of your putt will have a similarly 


strong effect, and you must allow 
some left or right borrow even on an 
absolutely flat surface. How much is 
something you can learn only through 
experience. 

Bent is an all-year-round grass that 
is found everywhere in the U.S. where 
the climate is moist. It has a narrow 
blade, not quite so dark as Bermuda, 
can be cut very short and forms by 
far the fastest putting surface of all 
— especially when you are putting 
with the grain. Its grain is not nearly 
so strong as Bermuda but will some- 
times grow in three or four directions 
and requires close inspection. On bent 
a putt that will roll 30 feet with the 
grain is likely to travel about 28 feet 
against it when hit with the same 
force. 

In general, if you have any doubt 
about what kind of grass you will be 
putting on, ask the club’s professional. 
This simple question may save you 
several strokes a round. 




PUTT AGAINST GRAIN meets Strong resistance from grass 
blades pointing directly into it, slows down ijuickly. Ball 
must be hit firmly so it can overcome grain, reach the hole. 


PUTT WITH GRAIN meets only light resistance from gra.ss, 
which already bends in the direction of putt, must be hit 
about 16% more softly than putt rolling against the grain. 



DRAMATIC EFFECT of grain OH pult IS seeH even on flat 
surface. At left: grass growing in left-to-right direction slides 
ball toward hole even though putt is aimed outside the target 


{dalled circle). At right; grain growing from right to left ha.s 
opposite effect. The ball must be played as though green 
actually sloped, unlike putt where the grain is straight (center). 
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SOME HINTS 
ON PUTTING 


Putting contours There IS no real 
trick to putting contours. You learn 
by practice. But there are some vital 
points to keep in mind: 1) A putt 
that breaks twice is going to break 
much more sharply off the second 
turn than off the first. This is because 
the halt ha.s slowed down and is more 
likely to be affected by the contour 
of the green. 2) For the same reason, 
a putt that rolls across a slope at 
the end of its run is going to break 
much more sharply at that point than 
it would were the slope confronted 
shortly after the ball was hit. There- 
fore, on putts that roll over several 
slopes, allow for more break at the 
end than the beginning. 

Downhill putts Unless the putt is 
very .short, leave the flagstick in when 
you are putting from above the hole. 
The flagstick will often slow a putt 
that might have gone sailing past, 
sometimes bounce it into the cup. 

Long putts Don’t try to make all 
your long putts. Lag them up near 
the hole. I aim for an imaginary 
circle around the hole three feet in 
diameter. I thus avoid charging past 
and risking a three-putt green. Oc- 
casionally the long ones will drop in. 

Buying a putter Don’t just Walk into 
the pro shop, pull a putter out of 
the rack and buy it. Take two or 
three out on the putting green and 
practice with them until you find 
one that seems comfortable. I favor 
a putter with a stiff shaft and a 
heavy blade. If there is plenty of 
weight in the blade, the hands and 
wrists are obliged to do that much 
less work. 

Practice Putting Is just about .50% 
of golf and deserves an equivalent 
amount of practice. When you prac- 
tice, concentrate on the short putts. 
They are the ones you are going to 
be facing most of the time. I spend 
10 minutes working on the short putts 
for every five minutes I spend on the 
long ones. end 




PUTTING HILLY GREENS: (1) Ball roll.s Straight until it begins slowing down, 
then breaks .sharply into pin. ( 2 ) Putt starts well to right, sweeps in toward pin. 
(3> Two-way-brealdng putt starts to left, then back to right, then in toward pin. 
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it is an artist's delight," purred French painter 
Andre Francois of professional hockey. “It catches the 
action, the color and the excitement of America 
itself." Known in this country mostly for his 
children’s books and famous abroad for his posters, 
cartoons, caricatures and ballet sets, Francois 
fell in love with hockey after a single visit to 
Madison Square Garden. The bold lines and flashing colors 
on the following pages are a valentine to his new love 
















Rambler Classic Cross Country Wagon. Available with 2 seats or 3 seats: 4 doors or 5 doors. 

Wily no big car... no other compact car 
can match Rambler Excellence 


World’s First! New Ceramic-Armored 
muffler or tailpipe will be repaired 
or replaced without charge by a 
Rambler dealer, if it is 
defective in materials 
or workmanship, torn 
life of car 
while original 
buyer owns it. 


Rambler fights rust 
like no other 
car. Exclusive 
Deep- Dip 
rustproofing 
—entire bodj 
is submerged 
up to 
roof. 




30% quieter. 

First 

cushioned J 
acoustical 
ceiling of molded 
fiber glass adds 
headroom, cuts nois 
(Rambler Classic 
and Ambassador)' 

Stronger, safer! Rambler's Single-Unit 
construction means body-frame is a solid 
welded unit— not bolted— is lastingly 
rattleproof. Another big reason why 
Rambler resale value is tops. 





The New World Standard of Basic Excellence 

RAMBLER 

Three Rambler Sizes to Meet Every Purpose— and Help Every Purse 


America’s first 
die-cast 
aluminum 6 
engine block 
on Classic Custom 
saves weight 
for belter 
economy and 
easier steering. 
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SALT-WATER 

JOCKEYS 


In Jackets inspired by the bright geometry of 
international yachting code flags, this 
year's sailors can sport their own initials 
and be as easy to spot as a jockey in 
his silks. For more new color-struck 
boating clothes, turn the page 
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Alphabet jackets (the ones shown above are W, Y and Z) Mac of Gloucester, Mass, of water-repellent, Scotchgard- 
are available in all 26 letters. They are made by Mighty- finished Cone poplin; men’s sizes cost $17, women’s cost SI 5. 

CONTINUED 









SALT-WATER JOCKEYS continued 


HIGH, DRY COLOR 

Foul-wcathcr gear, once as drab as a squall 
cloud, is now brightly hued as a fiber-glass hull 
and is made of new materials nearly as water- 
tight. The parkas on the facing page are of a 
vinyl-coated nylon, terry-lined for comfort in- 
side. In the sketch below are a parachute-weight- 
nylon parka of new high-visibility orange and 
a chrome-yellow inflatable jacket from England. 
The lady's parka comes in indigo or yellow and 
is of live-ounce weatherproof Gannex cloth. For 
sunnier sailing, there arc a new stretchable ter- 
ry-cloth orange parka and a new edition of an 
old favorite — British campaign shorts, now be- 
ing made for American sailors. — Fred R. S.mith 



British campaign shorts (SI I, Bennett) atui black wool 
sailing shin (SI 5.50, Crow’s Nest) are for fair cruising. Fair 
crew member wears new stretchable terry pullover (SI I), 
white sailcloth bell-bottom trousers (S13, both by Lilia). 

tg.s by Henry Koehler 



Orange parka, matching pants are Horcolite-coated nylon 
($28, Hodgman). Oilcloth jacket (S39,50) has corduroy 
collar, inllating tube. It and lady's Ganncx-cloth suit (par- 
ka S49.50, pants S35.50) are from British Sporting Goods. 


I Slicker parkas (men's sizes S25. women’s S20) have 
matching unlincd pants (S14,50 and SI3.50). They, 
like the alphabet Jackets, are by Mighty-Mac and are 
available at D. H. Holmes, New Orleans; Arnold 
Leonard, Skokie, Illinois; Phclps-Tcrkel, Los Angeles. 
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Strolling players 


Pro and amateur tennis met in 
New York last week, but each 
was on its own side of the street 

If things had been a little bit differ- 
* ent, New Yorkers last week might 
have been able to see the greatest in- 
door tennis in the world. But things 
are seldom different in the world of 
tennis. Divided by a lot more than 
just Fifth Avenue, Jack Kramer’s 
troupe of touring professionals at 
Madison Square Garden and the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships at a 
Park Avenue armory were each go- 
ing their separate ways to the benefit 
of neither. 

The trouble at the armory was 
that Kramer’s champions were not 
there to play. (The closest approxi- 
mation, Italy's Orlando Sirola, was 
eliminated in the very first round.) 
The trouble at the Garden was that 
there was nothing much to play for. 
In a rough school of sleeper jumps 
and one-night stands, Kramer’s ten- 
nis players have learned to become 
real pros, but they produce a show 
without a final act, just a long series 
of scenes that vary only slightly. And 
yet it is a plucky show they put on, 
sometimes under hideous conditions. 
In Muncie, Ind. their court was 
warped. In Scranton it sagged— “like 
playing on a double bed,” one player 
said. In Philadelphia the hockey ice 
over which the green canvas was laid 
began to melt, soaking the playing 
surface. Some arenas are too short, 
others too narrow. Practically all of 
them have inadequate lighting so 
that lobs disappear into a smoky 
haze. But to the touring pros such 
hazards are routine, .'\fter all, no one 
expects Muncie to be Wimbledon. 

Their tour began in New Zealand, 
moved on to Hawaii and then Cali- 
fornia. Early this month it was in 
the East, fighting its way through 


heavy snows from Utica and Buffalo 
and Corning to Manhattan’s Gar- 
den. Later this month the tour will 
depart for a five-week stay in Eu- 
rope, then return again to this coun- 
try for more barnstorming. 

There are six players in the troupe: 
Richard (Pancho) Gonzales, the du- 
rable world champion, now recovered 
from his recent stomach injury (SI, 
Feb. 6i; Lew Hoad, the heir appar- 
ent; Barry MacKay and Earl Buch- 
holz, two green apples from the ama- 
teur field; Alex Olmedo, hero of the 
United States 1958 Davis Cup vic- 
tory; and the young Spaniard, An- 
dres Gimeno, whose name should be 
—but seldom is— pronounced “he 
may know.” 

The rivals 

Of the six, Gonzales, of course, is 
the main attraction. Tall, dark and 
explosive, he is still, at 32, the best 
tennis player in the world and looks 
it. But he hates the touring life, the 
constant traveling, the irregular 
hours and the endless succession of 
hotels. He plays on for the most part 
just to pay his bills. 

“Poor Gorgo,” said a friend re- 
cently. “How he’d like to quit. But 
he has those alimony payments to 
Henrietta and the kids— $15,000 a 
year— and the mortgage on that 
huge house in Pacific Palisades he 
bought for Madelyn [nee Darrow, a 
Hollywood model and former Miss 
Rheingold, whom Gonzales married 
in I960]. He’ll be back next year.” 

Lew Hoad, the No. 2 man on the 
tour, is no longer the iceberg person- 
ality he was when he first came to 
this country as a 17-year-old ama- 
teur. Now, at 26, out from under the 
stern tutelage of Australian captain 
Harry Hopman, Lew, off court, is 
relaxed and friendly, “a real gentle- 
man,” says Myron McNamara, a 
Kramer lieutenant. But he is mar- 



AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF EMPTY 


ried and has three children, all of 
whom are in Melbourne, and he 
misses them. Because he has invest- 
ed his money wisely, this may be 
Hoad’s last tour, especially if he wins 
it — and he plans to win it. 

“Hoady wants to win as badly as 
any man I ever saw,” says McNa- 
mara. “Some men rage visibly. Lew 
dies hard inside. He’s the sort who 
will walk the streets until 5 in the 
morning after losing a tough match.” 

It is Lew's fiercely combativ'e spir- 
it, coupled with Pancho’s economic 
need to win, that generates the kind 
of competitive excitement that is 
the pro tour’s only approximation of 
real tournament spirit. In Hoad, 
Gonzales sees the one real threat to 
his top ranking and, hence, his top 
money. Thus when Hoad and Gon- 
zales are playing, the crowd senses 
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their desire and great tennis becomes 
a great contest. 

This obvious rivalry as much as 
their skill makes Gonzales and Hoad 
the invariable “main event” when 
Kramer comes to town; the young 
newcomers, good as they are, are only 
prelims. 

Barry MacKay is 25, a big, good- 
natured Michigan graduate who 
made the pro ranks on a strong serve 
and little else. He will never be in the 
same class with Gonzales and Hoad, 
and when he considers his tennis fu- 
ture he thinks in terms of three years 
only, the length of his contract with 
Kramer. Consequently, he has been 
investing the money he earns with 
Vic Seixas, the old Davis Cup war- 
horse, who now works for a Philadel- 
phia brokerage house. 

Butch Buchholz, on the other hand. 


has an unlimited future. Only 20, he 
has, tennis people agree, all the strokes 
to become a superb player. The one 
thing he lacks right now is maturity. 
A bad call or an unlucky bounce 
brings a flush to the boy’s face, and 
where an older man, like Gonzales, 
often plays better when angry, Buch- 
holz crumbles. 

Wistful smile 

Alex Olmedo— the Chief— is the 
loner of the troupe and often seems 
not to care much whether he wins or 
loses. He travels with the others, but 
always at a slight distance. At an air- 
port coffee shop, if the others sit at a 
table, Olmedo sits at the counter. On 
the plane he goes up front when the 
others sit in the rear. “The Chief likes 
to travel incognito,” says Olen Parks, 
another Kramer assistant. 


The Chief also likes girls. He talks 
a good deal about marriage and his 
ill fortune at being unable to find the 
right girl. He is always trying to rec- 
tify it. On a plane he will ask the 
stewardess if she can help him. The 
stewardess will say certainly, what 
can she do. Olmedo will simply look at 
her and smile wistfully. 

Olmedo’s game varies with his 
mood and the lovesickness of the mo- 
ment. At his best he can beat anyone, 
but when his fire is out — and it fre- 
quently is — he expires easily. “I can’t 
figure him at all,” says McNamara, 
and neither can anyone else. 

The pet of the Kramer tour at the 
moment and a potential darling of the 
fans is Gimeno. Tall, slim and loose- 
jointed, this young Spanish champion 
looks on the courts like a marionette 
of Ricardo Montalban worked by a 

runlvn iied 
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nervous puppeteer. Between strokes 
he is a quivering collection of twitches 
but when the play starts he suddenly 
becomes as graceful as a matador. Off 
court, he cheers up losers, compli- 
ments winners in delightfully broken 
English and offers helping hands right 
and left. Gimeno’s career as an ama- 
teur was not distinguished, but Kra- 
mer saw in his powerful serve and 
fluid ground strokes the ingredients 
of a future champion whose price 
might rise, so he signed him quick. 
But Gimeno, though only 23, does 
not intend to stay long with pro ten- 
nis. He regularly sends a good por- 
tion of his earnings back to Barcelo- 
na, where his father owns a perfume 
shop. He is also buying real estate. 

“I think in three years, if I do well, 
then I go back,” he said one morning 
in Philadelphia, resting on his hotel 
bed. “I think by then I will have had 
enough of this. It is a tiring life.” 

That is one point on which all six 
players will agree. The life of a tour- 
ing tennis pro is rugged. Every day 
there is a plane to catch, a hotel to 
check into, new hands to shake and 
new arenas to locate. Meals are often 
taken on the run, in airports and cof- 
fee shops. And the players are always 



ON THE TRAIN Gimcno nap.‘i blissfully 
while Lew Hoad waits to grab a seat. 


tired. The matches rarely end much 
before midnight. When they are over, 
most of the players like to eat and 
enjoy a few beers, for they are too 
worked up to go directly to sleep. 
But departure for the next city is usu- 
ally made at dawn, to allow for the 
inevitable delays of fogged-in air- 
ports and snow-laden highways. So 
the interval between lights out and 
reveille is often a matter of minutes. 


The players’ problems are personal 
ones, but they are all a part of the 
bigger problem that belongs to Kra- 
mer. Here is a man who has under 
contract all the best tennis players in 
the world, and all he can do is shunt 
them acro.ss country like performing 
seals. His professional tours are still a 
shoestring operation, occasionally 
drawing crowds of 5,000, but all too 
often playing to little clusters of 800 
or so. 

This year Kramer has tried to in- 
still a little of the old Mational 
League pennant race magic into the 
tour, throwing his six players into a 
50-match round robin, followed by a 
25-match playoff series, for a first- 
place prize of $35,000. He has labeled 
it, grandly, ‘‘The World Series of 
Professional Tennis,” but to most 
fans it still is nothing more than a 
tennis exhibition. A quarter-finals 
match at Forest Hills, though the 
tennis may be inferior, provides a lot 
more drama. 

What Jack Kramer and his profes- 
sional champions want more than 
anything is a chance to play the game 
they excel at in real competition— to 
prove their championship in real 
tournaments. That the real tourna- 
ments also need them was never clear- 
er than in New York last week, end 
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WHAT MAKES TH IS BEER 
SO SPARKLING CLEAR? 

What gives Miller High Life a sparkling purity that shines clear through, 
a clear, clean taste that dances with a happy flavor? What makes Miller 
High Life so clearly the Champagne of Bottle Beer? 

The answers? Brilliant breiving . . . g enuine Milwaukee brewing! 

Brilliant brewing by Miller High Life is achieved through using 
costliest ingredients, an old-world formula, dedicated craftsmen work- 
ing with skill and infinite patience in the world’s finest brewery. 

Genuine Milwaukee brewing gives Miller High Life a consistent 
quality and goodness because it’s always brewed in the same place under 
the same ideal conditions. Whenever, wherever you enjoy this fine beer, 
you’re sure of getting a genuine Milwaukee beer because Miller High 
Life is brewed only in Milwaukee . . . naturally! 

When it comes to your own personal pleasure, why settle for any- 
thing less than Miller High Life . . . the beer that’s brilliantly brewed 
. . . only in Milwaukee. 



THE CHAMPAGNE OP BOTTLE BEER 
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Bob Eos' 


for dispirited Haroid 


A fine win 

A cautious but capable fighter with a mild name is now the light 
heavyweight champion of the entire world — except for Archie 


After Harold Johnson knocked out 
'' JesseBowdryinMiamiBeachlast 
week to win the National Boxing As- 
sociation version of the light heavy- 
weight championship of the world, he 
was asked, as is the tedious custom, 
how he felt. 

“I feel good,” replied Harold, ‘‘but 
I don’t feel like the champ. I won’t 
until I beat the old man. But the last 
time I heard from him he was going 
to be a movie star.” 

The old man, of course, is Archie 
Moore, whom the NBA deposed but 
who is still recognized as the cham- 
pion in New York, Massachusetts and 
Europe. ‘‘The NBA don’t recognize 
me and I don’t recognize them,” Ar- 
chie says. “So who are they? A con- 
genial, nonconforming body tamper- 
ing with something that belongs to 
me.” 

Despite Archie’s wit and his con 
and his promises ‘‘to defend what 
remnants of the title 1 have left,” he 
hasn’t defended a shred of it since 
August 12, 1959, which is why the 
NBA took it away. As Pat Olivieri, 
Johnson’s manager, says: ‘‘Archie 
has done a lot for boxing. I don’t 
want him to kill it, though.” 

Olivieri, a Philadelphia restaura- 
teur who claims he invented the steak 
sandwich, has been managing— really 
supporting— Johnson for six years, 
during which time Harold has been 
steadily unemployed, except for fit- 
ful appearances with a combo: ‘‘Har- 
old Johnson, No. 1 contender, on 
drums.” Olivieri wails, ‘T’ve been 
promised 1,000 fights. I’ve had 12. 
Harold’s too good for his own good. 
Harold Johnson’s name, it’s poison. 
‘Why do I want to get massacrat- 
ed by your fighter?’ they tell me. 
It cost me more for sparring partners 


then we took in in purses. I’ve spent 
8100,000 cash on Harold, he’s earned 
814,000.” 

Harold’s problem is simple. Al- 
though he is a fighter of such unques- 
tioned ability that his corner neither 
plots his battles nor gives him advice, 
his style is as dispirited and academic 
as a calendar landscape. Moore- who 
has fought Harold five bouts, winning 
four— says, ‘‘I’ve always said that 
Johnson is a very good fighter, within 
his limitations. But after the first 
three rounds the crowd begins to 
yawn. He’s harder to catch than a 
number in a Chinese lottery. That’s 
no good for drawing a gate. Johnson’s 
been slipping around saying I’m afraid 
to fight him. He’s just trying to force 
me into a fight. But I'm too old to be 
fooled like that. A fighter, especially 
a good one, has got to have imagi- 
nation. You’ve got to know what 
you want, and when the chance 
comes you’ve got to act immediate- 
ly. If you don’t, your thought is 
wafted away and your dream is di- 
luted. I have implored with Johnson 
to refrain from saying things about 
me. But I do guarantee you one 
thing— if he keeps talking about me 
I’m going to make him famous. I'm 
going to let him introduce a new 
thing to the public called the St. 
Vitus dance while flat on your back.” 
Archie’s fee as a dance innovator is 
a $200,000 guarantee, he says. That's 
what he means by imagination. 

Like father, like son 

Johnson, for his part, ruefully and 
earnestly defends his way of fighting. 
He admits that in these lean years he 
has felt ‘‘like racking up, but it’s in 
my blood.” Harold’s father was a 
fighter, too; both father and son were 


knocked out by Jersey Joe Walcott, a 
dubious distinction. ‘‘It seems,” Har- 
old complains softly, ‘‘that I can only 
please the fans when I knock a man 
out. It’s hard to please them. They 
holler for blood and when they get 
blood they holler to stop the fight 
and meantime I'm trying to keep 
from getting my brains knocked out. 
A lot of people think I’m yellow. I 
try, I try lots of times to go in. But 
I’m missing and stumbling. A lot of 
people don’t realize that I don’t fight 
often. So I step back. What’s the use 
going in and tiring myself out? Let 
the referee bring him out. I like to 
watch a fighter, know his moves. 
Watch how he falls short with his 
punches. When I get hurt, I fight. The 
other way, it’s not natural.” Says 
Olivieri: ‘‘Harold’s a timid boy, don’t 
talk too much. That puts him on the 
outside looking in. Archie, every place 
he goes he puts his hat on the rack 
and calls it home.” 

Bowdry was trained by Henry 
Armstrong, the persuasive old triple 
champion who is now a Baptist evan- 
gelist (he says he got the call driving 
to Malibu tanked on Moscow mules 
when a figure dressed in white ap- 
peared beside him, saying: ‘‘Henry 
Armstrong, you’re going straight but 
in the wrong direction”). 

The fight started slowly and in an 
eerie silence although there were 4,000 
people in the hall. During the first 
three rounds Johnson did the leading 
reluctantly, jabbing stiffly and ac- 
curately at Bowdry, who fought in a 
severe crouch and went occasionally 
for the body, though ponderously and 
at long range. In the first round John- 
son threw only one right hand. In the 
second he tried three elementary com- 
binations. In the third he began to 
hook. As Harold explained later: ‘‘I 
didn’t want to take no chances with 
him. Bowdry has a funny style and 
I didn’t want to waste a lot of 
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punches. I was leading to get my 
opening but I wasn't doing too hot. 
I wanted to be sure with my right. 
I put a lot of steam in it and if I 
miss I might fall on the floor.” 

In the fourth Bowdry started to 
come on, sweeping hooks with both 
hands. Johnson countered with 
abrupt rights and swift combinations. 
The fifth was the best round for 


Bowdry, who seemed to be respond- 
ing to the stamping of the restive au- 
dience. He banged diligently to the 
body but got his lumps coming in. 
‘‘I didn’t figure him to be so slow,” 
Harold said. “When I saw him on 
TV he looked very fast. I found I 
could counterpunch very easily over 
his jab. This is a 15-round deal, I 
thought. I looked in his corner— 


that's the way to tell about a fighter 
—and he looked rela.xed. But round 
about the fifth or sixth he looked 
tired. My problem was to make him 
get up out of his crouch. So I start- 
ed using flick jabs so he’d think I 
was losing my power. And then I 
kind of got down in the crouch with 
him, too.” 

Falling for Johnson’s scheme, 

eonlinued 
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Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY’ TRAVELERS CHEQUES • CREDIT CAROS • MONEY ORDERS ■ TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING • OVERSEAS OANKiNG • FOREIGN REMITTANCES • FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING. 
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Bowdry started to take charge and 
hit Johnson with a good right in the 
sixth. “It was a daze punch,” John- 
son admitted. “It wasn’t serious but 
I wouldn’t want to get hit with no 
more.” Shortly afterward, he hit 
Bowdry with a short, fast left hook, 
almost a phantom punch, and stepped 
back. Jesse seemed to hang for a mo- 
ment as if mysteriously levitated, and 
then collapsed slowly on his side, get- 
ting up at the count of nine. John- 
son did not pursue his advantage. “I 
saw a lot of openings,” he said, “but 



HAPPY JOHNSON LIFTS ARMS IN TRIUMPH 

I was scared to open.” Bowdry sur- 
vived the seventh and switched from 
the body to the head, recklessly going 
for a knockout. Johnson, whose sense 
of timing and distance is impeccable, 
hit him with a short right on the side 
of the jaw at the end of the eighth, 
and Bowdry fell on his head as if to 
somersault. The bell came at the 
count of two. 

In the ninth, a right to the temple 
put Bowdry down for eight and, after 
considerable punishment, a right to 
the kidney finally pitched him for- 
ward again. Eddie Yawitz, Bowdry’s 
manager, lumbered into the ring flap- 
ping a towel, but the referee, who had 
his back to Yawitz, had already em- 
braced Jesse and stopped the fight. 

“1 feel kind of good now being 
No. 2 light heavyweight champion 
of the world,” Johnson said after 
the fight, scratching his shaven skull. 
“But I guess I belter grow some 
hair. Those punches starling to hurt 
my head.” end 



A FULL-SIZE DODGE PRICED MODEL FOR MODEL WITH FORD AND CHEVROLET 



If you are thinking of buying a new, low-price car, consider this. For the same money you can own a Dodge. 
The 1961 Dodge Dart is actually priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. In addition. Dart offers 
you advantages its major competition cannot match. A unitized, rust-proofed body. An alternator- 
generator that will make the battery last far longer than usual. A torsion-bar suspension system (Torsion- 
Aire) that has been repeatedly called the “best in the industry". The Dodge Dart is available in 23 
individual models. There is no better value on the market. For conclusive proof visit your Dodge Dealer. 
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DARTS9 


Proud New Performer u ith Rich Heritage 

Now in Brisbane, Owens brings the styling, comfort and finish of bigger boats 
to the ski-boat class. Her wide, fibreglass hull with longitudinal steps is ex- 
tremely fast, remarkably responsive. And like all Owens models, she is 
equipped for comfort, safety. Flotation foam fills the double bottom of this 
new, deeper hull. Owens Fleetships . . . built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts. 



DOVER ... A roomy 15' runabout with suiibath«r bunks 
that convert in seconds to back-to-back seats or stretch- 
out bunks. Complete with vinyl convertible top set • 
windshield • “Ride Guide” mechanical steering • speed- 
ometer • rearview mirror • hardware • ligliLs • side pan- 
eling • foam-lilled double bottom • longitudinal step hull. 
Boat price range $1245 — S1305* including accessories. 


BRISBANE ... A ski-boat with excellent stability and comfortable 
seating for four on back-to-back upholstered seats. Complete with 
windshield • “Ride Guide” mechanical steering • speedometer* rear- 
view mirror • hardware • lights • integral flat floor • foam-filled 
double bottom • longitudinal step hull. Centerline length 13'. Boat 
price range $795 — $835* including accessories. 

BuHf in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts 


^ Built in the quality tradition of C 

OwEN%^ 
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Brunsu xck Boats, a division oj Briinsuirk Corporation, J-illU Falls, .\fiiin. and Alliance, Ohio/ 
Xas/irilU, Go. /Dallas, Ttxac/L'pland, Calif. In Canada, Brunswick of Canada, Toronto. 
*Tlic higher price applies West of Cominenial Divide. 
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One against the book 


This was a deal that violated all of the cliche “rules” 
that presumably guide the beginner toward expert play. 
First to fall by the wayside was the classic “Lead the 
fourth highest of the longest and strongest suit.” In- 
stead West, Harold Ogust, chose the 9 of hearts as his 
opening lead. Leading your long suit when your hand 
doesn’t promise any certain re-entries is usually a futile 
procedure. It is far better, in such straits, to try to find 
partner’s best suit and hope that he will have the equip- 
ment with which the contract may be defeated. 

To Ogust, that suit seemed to be hearts. Dummy’s 
low heart was played and now East, Koytchou, took his 
turn at tearing up the rule book. “Third hand high” 
runs the precept. And, with the ace in dummy, Koy- 
tchou was sure to be able to win the first trick with his 
heart king. But West’s 9 was marked as a top-of-noth- 
ing lead— which meant that South must have queen- 
jack-10. That left only two hearts for Ogust. Suppose 
East took the first trick and continued the suit. West, 
if he were able to regain the lead, would not have an- 
other heart to return. So, instead of winning the trick 
with the king, Koytchou played the 7 to encourage 
partner to continue the suit, and allowed South to win 
the trick with the 10-spot. 

Declarer’s best chance to win nine tricks or more was 
to establish some diamonds, so when he won the first 
trick he led the diamond 9. Ogust ignored another rule 
—“second hand low.” He rose with the diamond king 
to lead a second heart. This time the finesse lost to 
Koytchou’s king, and a third heart (on which West 
discarded the 2 of diamonds) knocked out declarer’s 
last stopper. 

Before staking everything on finding West with the 
diamond ace, declarer took the queen and ace of spades, 
in hopes that the jack-10 might fall. When no honor ap- 
peared, South fell back on the diamonds. But his hope 
was lost. Koytchou had the ace to gain the lead and 
cash his two hearts to put the contract down one trick. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Broad rules of play are reasonably good guides. They 
will help an inexperienced player to cope with players of 
greater skill. But rules were not meant to take the place 
of reason. So, when inspiration points in the direction of 
the latter, it is well to scrap the rules and let the plus on 
your score be the answer to your critics. end 


\ A/hon Peter Leventritt takes off for Buenos Aires 
* • next April to play on the U.S. team in the world 
championship competition against France, Italy and Ar- 
gentina, he will leave his famous New York Card School 
still soundly staffed with international talent. Included 
on the faculty is my teammate and friend Boris Koy- 
tchou. a young man born in Russia, who has played on 
the international teams of both France and the U.S. 

Last year Boris won the Sally Fishbein Memorial tro- 
phy for the outstanding individual performance at the 
Summer National Championships in Los Angeles. There 
he added to our team victory in the Spingold Champion- 
ship his own excellent performances in the Men’s Pair 
and other events, to compile the best record made by 
any player at the tournament. 

In the following deal he had the opportunity to make 
a play that is contrary to the basic “book” advice given 
to all novice bridge players. 



PASS 14 PASS 

PASS 3~N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 9 of hearts 
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SURFCASTERS CROWD THE BEACH NEAR BARNEGAT INLET, NEW JERSEY, ONE Of EAST COAST SHORE POINTS STILL OPEN TO PUBLIC 


Long cold war at the edge of the sea 


stubborn anglers still fight against salt-water licenses, 
but if they win they may lose the chance to keep fishing 


T lip sportsmen above, struggling 
for casting room on a Kew Jersey 
beach, are salt-water fishermen, a nat- 
urally stubborn and optimistic breed 
of anglers who lend to believe 1) that 
the ocean belongs to them and 2) that 
it will always be full of fish. There are 
a great many of these tenacious types 
in the country— nearly 5’ ■> million at 
last count— and the Sport Fishing In- 
stitute estimates that they are in- 
creasing at the rate of about 270,000 
per year. Furthermore, they catch a 
lot of fish. In the course of a single 
year (1959) they caught 300 million 
edible fish— about 10% of the total 
caught by sports and commercial fish- 
ermen combined. 

But in spite of their increasing 
numbers and the heavy pressure they 
put on the fish, these salt-water an- 


glers remain the most thoroughly un- 
reconstructed and unregulated bunch 
of freeloaders among outdoor sports- 
men. Of the 23 states having ocean 
shore line, only five— California, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Louisiana and Alabama 
—require a salt-water fishing license. 
If this unrealistic situation continues 
for many more years, the anglers are 
likely to find themselves with very 
few chances to pull fish from their big, 
broad, but no longer accessible ocean. 

Along the East Coast, from Maine 
to Miami, there are less than 250 miles 
of totally unrestricted public fishing 
lands. Access roads, boat launching 
facilities and fishing piers are badly 
needed for the public areas that re- 
main. On the \Ve.st Coast only 295 
miles of shore line are still open to 
the public. And on both coasts there 


is a strong need for conservation re- 
search, pollution control, habitat im- 
provement and law enforcement. Un- 
fortunately, all these things cost mon- 
ey, and the best way to get the money 
is by making licenses mandatory for 
everyone who fishes in salt water. 

Since the need for licenses is so ap- 
parent and so pressing, why haven’t 
the other 18 states passed appropri- 
ate laws and tapped this logical source 
of revenue? Well, part of the answer 
is that fishermen, though not actually 
opposed to development and research 
programs, don't like being regulated 
and resent the bother and the e.xpense 
of having to take out a license. “Fish- 
ermen are the world’s worst when it 
comes to supporting legislation that 
will protect their sport,” says Doug- 
las Manuel, past president of Wash- 
ington’s Tyee Club. 

“Salt water,” explains one anti- 
license W'ashingtonian, “is the only 
free thing we’ve got left.” 

This kind of antilicense freethink- 
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ing is typical of the intransigents, 
standpatters and know-nothings who 
oppose change as a matter of princi- 
ple. It is also typical of the romantics, 
who hate to acknowledge that the re- 
lationship between man and nature 
I or at least between salt-water fisher- 
man and nature) should be subject to 
rules and fees. Then, too, there are the 
dock and marina operators, tackle 
and bait dealers and party-boat skip- 
pers who feel that licen.sing might di- 
vert the less-than-dedicated angler to 
other pursuits. 

Along with all these senseless or 
selfish objections there are .some legiti- 
mate reasons why a few well-informed 
anglers are not wholly in favor of li- 
censes. Mainly they are concerned 
about the unwise or dishonest use of 
license revenue, and they cite the fed- 
eral duck stamp controversy as a 
case in point. For years wildfowlers 
thought that all duck stamp moneys 
w'ent for the acquisition of new marsh- 
lands. Actually, up to 15% of the rev- 
enue was u.sed for enforcement, and 
much of it was used to develop exist- 
ing wet lands. On a more local scale, 
the Long Lsland League of Saltwa- 
ter Fishermen fears that license fee.s 
would be used to benefit bigger and 
better organized groups of sportsmen, 
specifically the upstate fresh-water 
fishermen, who need money for trout 
hatcheries and stream improvement, 
and the hunters, who want to buy 
more public shooting lands. 

A broom for politicians 

In the state of Washington the 
locally influential Fisking and Hv.ni- 
ing Neu'S opposes licen.sing on the 
grounds that the present state fisher- 
ies department is not only political 
and incompetent but is also heavily 
biased in favor of commercial salmon 
fishermen. 

“Sure, salt-water sports licenses 
are coming,” says the Xeu's’ Wash- 
ington Editor Stan Jones, “but not 
until a stiff-bristled broom and a ball 
bat are used to clean a very smelly 
fisheries department from bilge to 
poop deck.” 

Fishermen who object to licenses 
on these often very realistic grounds 
can take heart from what has been 
accomplished in the states that now 
require licensing. For example, in 
California, which has the most fish- 
ermen and the first salt-water licens- 
ing law (1913) in the U.S., salt-water 
fees are used mainly to help finance 


Your car will ride its level best with 
Monroe Super Load-Levelers*- , the sensa- 
tional stabilizing units that give you a 
safe, level, comfortable ride under all road 
conditions. Even if you’re towing a trailer, 
or if your car is heavily loaded with pas- 
sengers and luggage, Monroe Super Load- 
Levelers will keep it on an even keel . . . 
without “tail drag” or side sway. 

With Monroe Super Load-Levelers, your 
rear bumper and exhaust pipe will safely 
clear rough bumps and steep driveways, 
without that frightening “scrunch”. You’ll 
get that sure-footed, “sports car” feel on 


tight curves. You’ll also like the easier 
steering and longer tire life you get 
with Monroe Super Load-Levelers. 

Have Monroe Super Load-Levelers 
installed today in less than 30 min- 
utes at your car dealer, repair shop 
or service station. You’ll be amazed 
at the really big difference they make! 

LISTEN TO “MONROE SPORTSREEL” 
...with Bill Stern and Leo Durocher 
every afternoon, Monday through Fri- 
day, on the Mutual radio network. 
Check your local radio listings for time 
and station. 



“BOTTOMING” ON BUMPS? 
Without Monroe Super Load-Level- 
ers, car hits bottom, with frighten- 
ing noise and possible damage. 


SWAYING ON CURVES? 

Without Monroe Super Load- 
Levelers, loaded car sways and 
swings as it rounds curves; pas- 
sengers are thrown from side to 
side. Tires wear faster. — 




MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

MONROE, MICHIGAN • In Canada, monroe-acme 
LIMITED, Toronto, Ontario • In Mexico, mex-par, 
Box 28164, Mexico City • WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAKER OF RIDE CONTROL PRODUCTS. INCLUDING 

monro-matic shock absorbers 
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The 300-G/finesl of all Chrysters. The others I Newport. Wirtdsor. New Yorker, 


m THE HEY Off 

Go ahead ! Turn the key. And you’ll be listen- 
ing to a kind of music you’ve never heard 
before. A different kind of mood music. 
Chrysler’s 300-G speaks with deep-chested 
authority. Speaks of you and your instinct 
to know a rare blend of brawn and beauty. 
You're the kind of man who likes his comfort 


leather-lined in individual, deep bucket 
seats . . . who likes to steer with needle-point 
precision ... to corner and stop with sports- 
car ease ... to manage husky, high-torque 
power with the flick of a stick (you can have 
your "G" specially equipped with an optional 
3-speed manual gearbox.) 

This is the thoroughbred sired by the 300-F— 
the one that walked away from all the others 
at the Daytona high-performance trials in '60. 


Stop feeling a twinge of envy when you see 
the finest of Chrysler’s big four for ’61. Go 
whet your appetite with the most exciting 
test drive you ever took! Take your pick of 
hardtop or convertible. 

Then proudly take over the key of your own 
Chrysler 300-G. 

CHRYSLER 300/6 

A rare kind of car for a rare kind of man 
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fish research programs. California bi- 
ologists have already rescued one im- 
portant game fish, the kelp bass, 
which was in danger of being fished 
out until the scientists stepped in. 
Through underwater observation, the 
biologists established that the bass 
stayed in one area, making them vul- 
nerable to overfishing, and also de- 
termined that the species spawned 
only after growing to a fairly large 
size. After a daily bag limit of 10 and 
a size limit of 12 inches was imposed, 
the kelp bass came back strongly. 

California also helps its fishermen 
by building and maintaining fishing 
piers. But the most spectacular proj- 
ect has been the creation of new, 
man-made fishing ground.^. By dump- 
ing bargeloads of old automobiles and 
trolley cars into fishless waters, the 
state has built up a chain of artificial 
reefs which have attracted great 
schools of bait fish — and the game 
fish that feed on them. 

A law for sportsmen 

Texas, too, has given the salt-water 
fisherman good mileage for his license 
dollar. Like California, Texas uses its 
salt-water revenues to carry on a 
heav’y program of research and tries 
to translate the research into .sensible 
laws to benefit the sportsmen. Com- 
mercial netting for sea trout and red- 
fish was tightly restricted around 
Padre Island in 1955 and in Galveston 
Bay in 1959 so that the species could 
be preserved as recreational assets. 

In the near future a lot of money 
will have to be spent in the other 
coastal states for similar programs of 
research, as well as for land and ac- 
cess acquisition — and law enforce- 
ment. A good bit of this money will 
have to come from salt-water fisher- 
men themselves, whether they like 
it or not. A lot of them u'nn’l like it 
—but as Volney Benson, a leading 
sporting-goods dealer of Berkeley, 
Calif, and himself an enthusiastic an- 
gler, says, “It's ridiculous the way 
some people scream about paying $3 
for a license, then spend $50 on gear.” 

Personally, I feel that once the li- 
cense laws are passed the revenues in 
most cases will be honestly and wisely 
spent. And after some initial grum- 
bling, fishermen will come to realize 
that they have finally accepted a pro- 
gram whose one purpose is to insure 
the continuation of their sport, end 
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conlinueri from page 19 


manager of television and radio op- 
erations. One day an actor named 
Fred Barton approached him with a 
crude device consisting of a wooden 
box and two rolls of butcher paper 
that would enable a speaker to read a 
script while looking directly at the 
audience. Fox was not interested, but 
Kahn and an associate were. Kahn 
borrowed up to $70,000, they set up 
their own company and perfected the 
device, which was an almost instant 
hit in television. That was 10 years 
ago. Last year TelePrompTer Corpo- 
ration grossed $5 million. 

Actually, the company name is 
now misleading. The corporation 
makes 90% of its money not from 
leasing or selling TelePrompTers, but 
from what Kahn calls “group com- 
munications.” An example is a closed- 
circuit telecast that can attract a 
profitable number of viewers for a 
special event — for instance, the forth- 
coming fight, which may gross as 
much as $3 million on Kahn’s hook- 


SON OF SAGGY 

eonlinued from page 22 

years,” says Vance Longden, “my fa- 
ther has introduced me to many of 
the leading European trainers. The 
most important thing they have 
taught me is that in training for long- 
er races the basic formula is to work 
horses over a distance, but not too 
hard and not too often. Now, with 
Flutterby we know his breeding 
should carry him a distance, so this 
season I’ve kept him out of sprints 
while building up his stamina. This 
builds the horse up physically while 
allowing the muscles to develop grad- 
ually.” 

Olden Times, who has twice this 
season lost to Captain Fair by narrow 
margins at seven furlongs, is, as his 
trainer Mish Tenney puts it, “still a 
good horse until proven otherwise.” 
He is perfectly balanced and flawless 
in action. His distance capabilities 
will depend on the success of the Rex 
Ellsworth theory that a good combi- 
nation of bloodlines often has speed 
on the side of the sire (in this case, 


up. Besides piping the fight into thea- 
ters and arenas, Kahn expects to 
service 100,000 home sets linked to 
community antennas, and he claims 
TelePrompTer has the largest home 
pay TV potential in the world. He is 
planning for the day when he can put 
baseball’s World Series on closed cir- 
cuit TV. 

Kahn was very much in evidence 
during the last few Patterson fights, 
but now he has withdrawn to the 
sidelines. Kahn and his board of di- 
rectors were upset by the bad pub- 
licity he and the company received 
during the Rosensohn investigations, 
and Kahn is wary of incurring more. 
As far as he is concerned, boxing is 
merely a way of earning a corporate 
buck and dramatizing pay TV, and 
the less he has to do with the sport, 
without losing his cut, of course, 
the better. “Had I the benefitof hind- 
sight, I might not have gotten into 
it,” Kahn says, the tape recorder 
turning silently. end 


Relic) and staying power on the side 
of the dam (Djenne, from the line 
that produced Pharis). 

Other colts, of course, are going to 
be heard from on both coasts between 
now and Derby time. In Florida, to 
test Carry Back, are the recent stakes 
winners Vapor Whirl and Crozier, 
along with Try Cash, Beau Prince, 
Nashua Blue, Garwol and Guadalca- 
nal, a son of Citation who may well be 
the best of the lot in two months. 

At Santa Anita, already propping 
for their March 4 Derby, are Pappa’s 
All, Game, Flatterer, Gay Landing 
and another Ellsworth prospect, a 
Swaps colt named Hustle Bubble. 

The guessing game will continue 
with growing excitement through the 
competition of the next 11 weeks, and 
on the afternoon of May 6 it will be 
at its peak. By then it will be con- 
fined to about a dozen hardy, pos- 
sibly patehed-up survivors. For rac- 
ing fans, this will again be the mo- 
ment of the year. end 
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JOHN PEEL 
AND 

PETER RABBIT 


by EMILY HAHN 


Elevated an a pedestal of aristocratic tradition, England's hunter whose ' "view halloo!" 
would awaken the dead' is pursued as hotly as he pursues. !n full cry after him 
are those glorious eccentrics, the abolitionists of blood .sports. The .spiritual progenitor 
of their creed is the blue-coated bunny of the cla.s.sic children's tale 


N o one who, like myself, has lived 
some years in England can avoid 
the growing and occasionally pu?z!ing 
awareness that Englishmen seem to pre- 
fer animals to people. Like other for- 
eigners here, I am often impressed by the 
local inhabitants' extraordinary preoc- 
cupation with zoology, which the news- 
papers, to whose columns I am firmly 
addicted, never let one forget. 

Some time ago, sitting in my study, 1 
saw a big headline in the Sunday paper: 
12 WOMEN SAY THIS IS CRUEL, I made a 
bet with myself before 1 read the story 
that it would be about animals, and not 
children or exploited workers. 1 was 
right: it seems that the ladies were pro- 
testing their discovery that six milk-cart 
horses, retired to pasture through a pub- 
lic subscription of £250. were being rid- 
den by the local small fry. Just a regular 
run-of-the-mill English newspaper story, 
which thoroughly rated the front-page 
play it got. In due course, the local Mem- 


ber of Parliament probably will raise the 
matter on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, where it may be debated with pas- 
sion to a packed gallery of animal lovers 
and animal-lover haters. 

The implacable kindness of the zo- 
ophiles reaches far beyond the home 
islands into every nook of the Common- 
wealth. the world and the time-space 
continuum, Ham the chimpanzee recent- 
ly charmed almost everybody who saw 
newspaper photographs of the dizzy 
smile he brought back with him from 
outer space. But there were those in Eng- 
land who weren't charmed at all: they 
were furious. Ham had hardly been 
tossed from Cape Canaveral toward the 
galaxies before a protest was lodged at 
the U.S. Embassy in London. It came 
from the youth section of the Antivivi- 
section Society and exprc.ssed ’‘disgust" 
that a live chimpanzee should be so used. 
And the largest headline hullabaloo of 
all was the one over Prince Philip's tiger. 


He recently bagged it in India, where he 
and Queen Elizabeth were the guests of 
the Maharajah of Jaipur. The royal con- 
sort was criticized in the press on every 
possible ground — by those who thought 
it was unsporting to shoot a tiger from a 
platform and by those who thought it 
rather rotten to shoot a tiger at all. A 
newspaper reader in the days following 
the tiger shoot might have supposed that 
the monarchy itself was tottering under 
popular anger and in its worst crisis since 
Charles I lost his head to Oliver Crom- 
well — or at least since Edward VIII lost 
his over Mrs. Simpson. The incident 
aroused other grievances against the roy- 
al family. The London Daily Mirror re- 
called that Elizabeth shot and killed her 
first stag in 1942 and that she stalked 
deer in Scotland. Even young Prince 
Charles, the Mirror noted, recently shot 
his first woodcock. 

The papers thrive on this never-ending 
controversy about what arc variously 
known as blood sports, field sports or 
cruel sports — namely, fox hunting and 
staghunting, shooting and, by stretching 
an easily inflamed imagination, fishing. 
(I should remind you that hunting in 
England means chasing with hounds. 
Shooting is shooting.) By midwinter, 
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when fox and stag hunters are gallop- 
ing over the countryside and shooters go 
after pheasant and grouse, emotionally 
charged accounts of bleeding animals 
and bloodthirsty hunters become a sta- 
ple of the English press. As an exam- 
ple of how the newspapers arouse the 
passions of the allegedly cold-blooded 
British whenever animals are involved, 


let me recount the front-page battle not 
so long ago of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds vs. the League Against Cruel 
Sports. 

The first round took place on the 
morning of the opening day of the sea- 
son, when officers of the league and a 
number of eager zealots carrying spray 
guns full of aniseed solution went over 


the grounds where the hunt 
was to gather. The leaguers 
sprayed the terrain liberal- 
ly until all the landscape 
recked. Then they prudent- 
ly withdrew. 

But when the master 
arrived on the scene he 
sniffed the air knowingly 
and announced scornfully 
that no amount of aniseed 
would damage the day’s 
sport. He was right. The 
hounds did put up a stag 
but, after chasing the ani- 
mal for three hours, lost it. 
"Happensall the time,” the 
master was quoted in the 
papers. “Wc saved that 
Stag,” claimed the league 
secretary, “and we will car- 
ry on.” 

Their next quarry was 
the Quantock Staghounds 
in Somerset. In spite of the 
league’s assiduous spray- 
ing of bush, tree, ground 
and fence, one stag was 
tracked and shot. But de- 
feat became a propaganda 
victory. In accordance with 
tradition, those who were 
in on a kill for the first 
time were “blooded” — an 
ancient ceremony by which 
the master dips his finger 
in the stag's blood and 
smears a little of it over the 
initiate's face. This in itself 
would have furnished ammunition for 
the league, which has persistently in- 
veighed against the practice of blooding, 
but on this day the league's luck was 
even belter than that. One of the men 
blooded was Jimmy Edwards, a popular 
English stage and television comedian. 
As a mark of esteem, the master pre- 
sented Edwards with the stag’s kidneys 
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when the venison was distributed, as it 
often is after a kill. Edwards put them in 
a polyethylene bag, took them back to 
his hotel and ate them at tea time, grilled 
on toast. The resulting uproar staggered 
him and everybody else. 

"Disgusting rite," shouted the league 
in print. “Blooding, of all things!" The 
papers called the kidney feast an “orgy." 
Boot Itmmy Edwards was pic\\ired as 
an ogre champing away at the recking 
insides of his prey, In vain did he ar- 
gue in subsequent editions that the stag 
was, after all. dead when he ate the kid- 
neys. He pointed out that the angler 
eats his fish and the duck hunter his 
ducks. It was no use. Despite all logic, 
the league had scored a smashing news- 
paper victory. 

Later the South Oxford Hunt had its 
uncomfortable moment in the limelight 
under circumstances which stimulated 
my curiosity about this business of blood 
sports to the point of resolution. Open- 
ing the morning paper 1 read that “a fox 
cornered by the hounds . . . yesterday 


took the only way of escape left — head 
first through a two-foot square of glass 
in the French window of a house. Seven 
hounds went after it and killed it (ac- 
cording to one report) at the foot of a 
present-laden Christmas tree." British 
papers made much of this bloody viola- 
tion of the Christmas spirit. Yet I knew 
that it never had happened. The lady in 
whose house the incident was supposed 
to have taken place is an acquaintance 
of mine, and she immediately protested 


that the fox did not come into the house; 
that no hound came into the house; in 
fact, no animal at all came into the 
house. There was a small scuffle in her 
garden over which, since she has nothing 
against hunting, she made no protest. 

I realized that unless I were to enlarge 
my acquaintance with both the sporting 
public and the hostile organizations that 
were doing such an effective job of get- 
ting the editor’s car. I would never ful- 
ly understand my EngUsh friends. One 
morning, therefore, I went into London 
to interview the secretary of the League 
Against Cruel Sports. My choice of this 
organization was governed by the fact 
that I saw its name often in print, but 
it is not by any means the only one of 
its kind. I could have gone to the Na- 
tional Association for the Abolition of 
Cruel Sports. 

The secretary of the league, a small 
man in a pamphlct-fiilcd office, was 
more than ready to talk. He was alone 
when I arrived, and I felt that he didn't 
like being alone, that he was happiest 
when he could give forth with his senti- 
ments. He was so full of chronic indigna- 


tion that he seemed somehow pneumat- 
ic, and now and then gave a little bounce 
in his seat, like a balloon tugging at its 
moorings. Yet he was not a fat man, and 
certainly not a iolly-looking one. As a 
matter of fact, 1 reflected, he didn’t look 
like an animal lover at all. I couldn't 
imagine him holding a cat on his knee 
or taking a puppy for a walk. Instead, 
he looked like — well, like the secretary 
of a London society. 

I started the interview with a mention 


of the RSPCA — the giant Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
— because I naturally thought he was 
fond of it. 

“Those people?” he said, his voice 
rising. “Don't you know what they've 
done? They’ve condoned fox hunting!” 

I really was startled. I said. “Why I 
would have thought — " 

“Of course you would have thought,” 
said the secretary. “Anyone would have. 
B\i\ no, they've come out with a state- 
ment explaining their position, based on 
the Report of the Committee on Cruelty 
to Wild Animals. You know that re- 
port. of course. No? I advise you to read 
it as soon as possible, just to see what 
we’re up against. The most inconsistent 
piece of special pleading. ... It is full 
of holes, full of holes. In the meantime, 
this is what we, the league, stand for.” 

He pulled a printed sheet out of one 
of the cubbyholes and handed it to me. 

1 read that the league believed it iniqui- 
tous to inflict suffering upon animals for 
the purposes of sport; that it condemned 
deer hunting, otter hunting, hare hunt- 
ing, fox hunting; also rabbit and hare 
coursing; also badger digging. It de- 
manded the cessation of blooding. 

W hile I read this through, the secre- 
tary collected a number of pam- 
phlets for me. They piled up in my lap, 
and I looked them over as well as I could 
at first glance. One thing stood out no- 
ticeably. Though there were occasional 
swipes at fox hunting, otter hunting and 
the other sports whose names 1 was 
learning to rattle off with facility, the 
chief topic of the league's literature was 
undoubtetiVy staghunting. 

I left, trying to figure it out. 1 knew 
about a lot of fox hunts, but even when 
1 lived in the Southwest I never saw a 
staghunt. The figures bear me out: 
against the six packs of staghounds now 
maintained in England, there arc more 
than 150 packs of foxhounds. Why, 
then, was the league making such a fuss 
championing deer rather than foxes? 
Because the public likes deer, they feel 
sentimental about the pretty creatures. 
Comparatively few people chase stags, 
and their voices do not ring loud in the 
House of Commons. Thus, the aboli- 
tionists figure, if they should bring in a 
bill against staghunting it would stand 
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a fair chance of passing into law. Once 
the law was firmly fixed, it would be only 
a matter of time and logic — slow but 
inexorable — before fox hunting, too, 
could be abolished. The abolitionists’ 
stand seemed clear enough to me — until 
I opened my paper the next morning. 

Reported in detail with considerable 
glee was a row between a lo- 
cal branch of the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and a Sus- 
sex hunt. “Lord Rupert Nev- 
ill,” said the London Times, 

“of Uckfield, Sussex, an- 
nounced his resignation as 
president of the [East Grin- 
stead and Uckfield] branch. 

. . . Lord Rupert, a member 
of the neighbouring Bridge 
Hunt, of which his sister-in- 
law, Lady Abergavenny, is 
joint master, did not attend 
[the meeting]. He said yester- 
day; T did not support the 
decision.' ” 

What happened at that 
meeting that so disturbed 
Lord Rupert? The RSPCA lo- 
cal had offered to kill foxes 
for the farmers and landown- 
ers “by gassing and shooting" 
because the pest control ofli- 
ccr of the district had de- 
clared that the hunt wasn't 
getting rid of these vermin 
fast enough. And what did 
the national council of the RSPCA have 
to say about this fracas? They rebuked 
the local branch and directed them “not 
to implement their offer.” My head 
swimming with these contradictions, 1 
made my way to the national headquar- 
ters of the RSPCA in Jermyn Street. 

An official, presumably of high rank, 
received me. “You are, of course, op- 
posed to blood sports?" I asked. The 
official hesitated, and an expression of 
surprised embarrassment crossed his 
face. “Actually," he said, “it is not that 
simple. People arc apt to get the wrong 
idea about the society and hunting. We 
are, of course, committed to oppose 
cruelty of any sort, but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to just what consti- 
tutes cruelty. On this, 1 regret to say, 
the League Against Cruel Sports and our 
society arc not as one. In many ways, 


you know, these hunting people have a 
genuine feeling for the country and for 
animals. 

“In other words,” he went on, “fox 
hunting might as well continue for the 
present. Shooting seems even cruder. 
Foxes are easy to wound, but very hard 
to kill." 


“Gassing?" I asked. 

“Crueler than shooting, I am told. 
One might get the vixen and leave the 
cubs to starve. As for traps, they are 
worst of all, But fox hunting — well, as 
I said, though we oppose staghunting 
and otter hunting and hare coursing, 
we do not include fox hunting in our 
condemnation. I — really, it is all rather 
difficult. You have read the Report of 
the Government Committee on Cruelty 
to Wild Animals? Well, we stand by 
that." 

The next morning I went to Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office to buy this 
famous White Paper. It explained a 
whole lot of things that, unexplained, 
might drive foreigners living in England 
into acute Anglophobia. This is how it 
came to be written; 

In 1949, in the middle of the Labor 


era that followed World War II, the 
anti-blood-sports brigade had a really 
good try at abolishing hunting. It pinned 
its hopes on a bill that would outlaw 
the less controversial sports — hunting 
of deer and badgers and coursing of 
hares and rabbits. This bill was debated 
under the gaze of a rather special audi- 
ence in the visitors’ gallery. 
Anti-blood-sporters were 
there in full force, but so were 
the fox hunters, many in their 
full regalia of bright coats. 

The bill was soundly defeat- 
ed by 214 votes to lOI, but 
the defeated abolitionists de- 
cided on another course. They 
moved that the government 
set up a Committee of Inqui- 
ry into the whole fretful ques- 
tion of cruelty to wild ani- 
mals. They reminded them- 
selves that, after all, it was a 
Labor Government, no mat- 
ter how the voting had gone 
on the bill. Any committee 
chosen by Labor would sure- 
ly see that hunting to hounds 
was a clear symbol of every- 
thing working men were sup- 
posed to hate — privilege, con- 
spicuous waste, meaningless 
tradition, snobbery. But this 
theory proved to be an over- 
simplification. In England, I 
have learned, practically ev- 
erything you can say about 
sports turns out to be oversimplification. 

• For nearly two years the committee 
studied the subject, interviewed experts 
and anyone else who wanted to come 
forward, attended meets, consulted agri- 
culturists — it couldn’t have been more 
conscientious. At last, in 1951, it pub- 
lished its exhaustive report, which con- 
cluded that fox hunting, staghunting 
and even hare coursing were desirable 
for a number of good reasons, not the 
least of which was the ever-increasing 
number of people who participate. “All 
forms of field sports arc supported by 
more classes of the community than was 
the case before 1939," the report read. 
In short, the traditional complaint that 
hunting to hounds is a rich man's sport 
was no longer justified. 

Of fox hunting in particular, the re- 
port said: “It is a necessary method of 
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control, and its abolition undoubtedly 
would lead to an increase in the use of 
more cruel methods, and so far as we 
can judge, would be resented by the 
majority of the rural population. . . . 
Hunting now derives its main support 
from farmers, who look to it to provide 
their principal mean.s of . . . relaxation." 

But if more and more people go after 
animals for sport, why (hen the seem- 
ingly never-ending concern for their wel- 
fare? The report shed some light on that 
question, too. "The increase in public 
concernabout animals," said the authors, 
"has been due to some extent to a grow- 
ing feeling that all forms of suffering 
should be reduced as much as possible, 
but we think it is also due to growing 
unfamiliarity of men with animals. . . . 
There has been a marked tendency in 
recent years for public concern about 
animals to be based more on sentiment 
than on real understanding of the prob- 
lem. . . . Many people talk and act as 
though the way of life and feelings of 
animals are more akin to those of human 
beings than is actually the case. Until 
about 1850 few books were published 
which had animals as their central char- 
acters. but since then, and especially 
since the end of the 1914-18 war. such 
books have been published in ever- 
incrcasing numbers." 

A s an example of the public's illogical 
concern foranimals. thecommiuee 
reported that hundreds of people ap- 
peared before it to defend the rabbit, but 
no one spoke up for the rat, even though 
rabbits are as much of a nuisance as rats, 
which arc exterminated with great en- 
thusiasm. Rabbits, explains the commit- 
tee, are of sentimental interest to the pub- 
lic. The rat is not, 

lean well believe it. Duringanextended 
argument that raged in the letters col- 
umns of the T/mes- concerning the de- 
structiveness of rabbits, one lady wrote 
that she personally would never begrudge 
the occasional mouthful of wheat or blade 
of grass, as long as she could see bunnies 
dancing in a ring on her lawn. Beatrix 
Potter, the author of Perer Rabbit, has 
a lot to answer for. Were it not for that 
staple of the Knglish nursery, Peter Rab- 
bit in his little blue coal, would the Brit- 
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ish be quite so easily moved by the plight 
of wild animals? I doubt it — and so does 
the London Times. The same people 
who some time ago feared that shooting 
game birds would brutalize young Prince 
C harles wrote to the Queen and pro- 
tested her action in permitting her son 
to ride his pony to fox-hunt meets in the 
palace neighborhood. The Times thought 
this was going too far. 

“The Puritan tradition in British life,” 
it editorialized sternly, “has so many 
splendid aspects that its undesirable by- 
products stand out in sad contrast. The 
most dismal of these is the conviction of 
righteousness that is bred in some sincere 
believers in this or that cause. . . . 
Among the worst offenders in this re- 
spect are the opponents of fox hunting 
and other field sports.” 

The great Hnglish historian, Macaulay, 
1 recalled, was even sharper. “The Puritan 
hated bear-baiting,” he wrote, "not be- 
cause it gave pain to the bear, but be- 
cause it gave pleasure to the spectators.” 

But that is not the whole story. The 
opponents of blood sports say that it is 
a matter of principle, but what princi- 
ple? Are they so sure that it is wrong to 
take life that they are vegetarian? No, 
not many of them are vegetarian. Are 
they class conscious enough to resent the 
horse as a symbol of privilege? Some do. 
but not all. Do they really have any 
notion what hunting is all about? Some 
do. but others do not, and it is these 
others who irritate the field sporters most. 
Let us see what the hunters have to say 
for their side. 

An invitation to spend a few days in 
the heart of England’s fox hunting coun- 
try gave me the chance to start my field 
work. The first thing I learned was that 
fox hunters bitterly resent being shown 
up in the papers as a gang of .sadists. 

"It doesn't even have to be anything 
to do with the hunt itself,” a hunter told 
me. “It's amazing how quick the press is 
to nose out things. I'll tell you what hap- 
pened to us a few months ago. Our 
huntsman was bringing the pack along 
a village road bordered on one side by a 
high stone wall, and a cat jumped down 
from that wall, into the middle of the 
hounds. Naturally, it did not jump back. 
. . . Well, it couldn't be helped; nobody 
could have prevented it. I didn’t under- 
stand what had possessed the animal to 


do such a thing, but I didn't waste time 
speculating; 1 set to work to find out 
who owned the cal and rang him up. 
When 1 told him, he said. ‘Good God. I 
do wish it hadn't happened; that cat was 
a birthday present to my wife, many 
years ago. It was very old and totally 
blind. Well, well, I'm sure it couldn't 
be helped in the circumstances.’ 

“Of course, I went on apologizing, 
but he was very nice and reasonable 
about it, and insisted, without my men- 
tioning it, that it was the cat's fault en- 
tirely. When i rang olT I felt quite re- 
lieved. 

“That night after Fd got home, he 
rang me back. He said, 'Look here, I 
think you ought to know that the press 
has got onto that story about my wife's 
cat. Reporters have been after me since 
3 o'clock, trying to get a statement. I’m 
not giving one. But I thought you should 
know. 1 simply can't imagine who put 
them onto it: I haven’t said a word.' It's 
my opinion that there’s someone living 
in practically every village in hunting 
country on the lookout for stories they 
can sell the press. They know they'll be 
well paid by abolitionists. These people 
are very well organized, make no mis- 
take about it." 

B ut no sooner had I decided that the 
hunters knewwhat they weredoing 
and that the abolitionists were really too 
much with their inconsistency and spe- 
cial pleading, when I found myself talk- 
ing to hunters who were just as muddled. 

“We had a lovely run yesterday,” said 
my young fox-hunting neighbor, an ar- 
dent member of the local pony club. 
“The weather was fine, and you never 
saw such a big field. We found twice, but 
one got away.” Suddenly her face fell. 
“Were you watching the television last 
Friday? They had a woman telling all 
about staghunting. It's just terrible. I 
hate it. I didn’t realize how cruel it is 
until I heard her. She told about a stag 
she saw caught in midstream with the 
hounds on cither bank. It had to stand 
there; it couldn’t get away. Well, I mean 
to say. that’s not right. Any animal 
ought to have a fair chance. I don't care 
who hears me say so.” 

1 made it a point to seek out a number 
of masters of foxhounds. Although they 
proved to know much more about the 
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HUNTER .or,«nut 


subject than their detractors, they too 
held an emotional point of view which 
often dulled their logic. But one cold 
November morning I found myself talk- 
ing to a master who seemed both articu- 
late and consistent in arguing the case 
for field sports. 

“Cruelty?" he asked when 1 men- 
tioned the abolitionists to him. “Why. it 
all depends on what you call cruel. 1 am 
not saying that I hunt foxes to be kind 
to them. I'm just pointing out that it 
isn't as cruel as some people make out, 
The fox. in all likelihood, doesn't suffer 
the mental tortures ascribed to him. I 
have seen a fox that was hard-pressed 
turn aside at a duck pond and make a 
kill, Many people think that a wild ani- 
mal which is not hunted lives into a 
peaceful old age. Any country man can 
tell you that's not so. Most animals die 
painfully, ravaged by predators and 
diseases." 

Abolitionists make a great point of 
the bloodthirsty glee of hunters who 
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have cornered a fox or. as the hunting 
vernacular goes, "marked him to the 
ground." "Actually, very few peo- 
ple are usually in on the kill." said the 
master. '‘It doesn't matter to them. It 
isn't the main point of hunting, by any 
means, though it is important to gel the 
fox. For me, as for most others, there's 
nothing like the pleasure of riding, of 
watching good hounds at work, of out- 
witting a beast that has many advan- 


tages over its chasers — intelligence, ex- 
perience, speed, everything but stamina. 
Sometimes I'm asked if I'm not embar- 
rassed by the foolishness of it," he con- 
tinued, “the dressing up and pageantry 
and so on. Well, I'm not. Most English 
arc fond of tradition, of things with a 
history to them. It’s an old activity, 
the sport of the chase, as old as man 
himself, and I love every part of it. And 
there’s the social aspect of it. Living 
in remote country in the winter can be 
rather lonely, and many of us see each 
other only at the meets." 

I congratulated him on the presenta- 
tion of his case. 1 said— and it was true— 
that he had been more intelligent and 
objective than anyone else I had inter- 
viewed, for or against hunting. "There's 
just one more question,” I said. "In your 
estimation docs all this apply equally to 
the other chief two among what the 
abolitionists call blood sports? 1 refer to 
staghunling and otter hunting." 

He shook his head. "I don't hunt 
stags or otters," he said. "I think it's 
cruel." END 
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The Bare-knuckle 
Legacy of Boxing 


The early years of the prize ring 
were filled with mayhem, 
skulduggery and brutal fights 

by MITCHELL RAWSON 

O n April 17, 1860 American Heavy- 
weight Champion John C. Hee- 
nan met British Champion Tom 
Sayers in a title fight outside London. 
It was the first time that an interna- 
tional match was held between Amer- 
ican and British champions. As such, 
it was the beginning of an era; but it 
was also the end of one. The Heenan- 
Sayers fight was stopped by an un- 
ruly mob and the police — an anti- 
climactic finish to the great days of 
bare-knuckle fighting. 

It was not surprising, though, that 
the first international championship 
should have been interfered with by 
a mob and the police. The history of 
bare-knuckle fighting was a constant 


skirmish with forces on both sides of 
the law. 

Bare-knuckle boxing, as a modern 
sport, began when James Figg opened 
an amphitheater in the Tottenham 
Court Road, London, in 1719. Fight- 
ing— with backswords, cudgels or 
fists — was the entertainment at 
Figg’s place. Figg himself was a com- 
plete fighting man who engaged all 
comers. Boxing became the most pop- 
ular activity, and he assembled pro- 
fessional bruisers to fight him and 
each other. So far as the records show, 
he was never defeated; though, to be 
practical about it, this may have 
been because he was the boss. 

Figg, wittingly or unwittingly, 
launched the first of boxing’s golden 
eras. Figg was a celebrated character 
in London. Poets praised him; James 
Bramston, for instance, in his satire 
The Man of Ta$te, included him 
among the pleasurable diversions of 
the day: “In Figg, the prize fighter, 
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Bare-knuckfe Legacy tonunutd 

by day delight/And sup with Colley 
Cibber every night." 

This public fighting for money 
went on prosperously after Figg’s 
death in 1734. His successor at the 
amphitheater was George Taylor, 
one of the fighting troupe, but Tay- 
lor’s position as head man did not 
prevent another boxer named Jack 
Broughton from giving him a whip- 
ping. Not long after, Broughton 
opened his own amphitheater and 
took the best business away from 
the old shop. 

Broughton well deserves his title. 
Father of the English School of Pu- 
gilism. He drew up the first definite 
code of rules for the growing sport, 
and they were the final authority for 
almost 100 years. It was he who in- 
troduced boxing gloves, or mulllers, 
as they were called, in the interest of 
the noblemen and gentlemen who 
were his patrons and pupils. The new 
invention caught on at once for spar- 
ring, but the serious business of fight- 
ing in the ring continued to be a bare- 
knuckle matter until the day, far in 
the future, of John L. Sullivan. 

A bare-knuckle round according to 
Broughton’s rules lasted until a man 
went down, and he could be thrown 
as well as knocked down, provided 
he was held above the middle. Half a 
minute was allowed between rounds, 
which could last anywhere from a few 
seconds to as much as half an hour. 

Broughton’s tenure as champion 
was a good time for boxing. In 1750, 
however, he made the mistake of 
fighting a grudge fight with a younger 
man named Jack Slack. The men met 
at Broughton’s Amphitheatre, with 
the odds 10 to 1 on the champion. 
One of Broughton’s patrons was the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was so en- 
thusiastic he bet .£l0,000 on Brough- 
ton. The fight lasted only 14 minutes. 
A blow between the eyes blinded 
Broughton, and Slack had only to 
continue hitting him until he was 
unable to rise again. 

The Duke of Cumberland was 
quite upset by the loss of his £'10,000. 
At first he told everyone that he had 
been "sold,” though later on he for- 
gave Broughton and pensioned him. 
But it is said that to the end of his 
days “he could never speak of this 
contest with any degree of temper.” 
He went to Parliament, where he was 
very influential, and had legislation 


passed that closed Broughton’s Am- 
phitheatre. The first big slump in 
boxing history followed. 

As for Broughton, he never again 
raised his fists for money, except to 
instruct the young and hopeful with 
the mufflers. He is buried in West- 
minster Abbey, the only boxer to be 
so honored. 

Friendly judges 

The ring reeled after his defeat, 
and went on reeling and staggering 
for three decades. For a time there 
could be no fights in London, even 
illegally. In the provinces tliere were 
magistrates who would wink a friend- 
ly eye if a match was arranged, or 
who could be outwitted. Under tliese 
circumstances, Slack held the cham- 
pionship during 10 long and unevent- 
ful years. The quality of his challeng- 
ers was deplorable, and he fought 
only three times. He made most of 
his living running a butcher shop. 

But after 10 years, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who must have missed 
his favorite sport in spite of the mon- 
ey it had cost him, decided to back 
Champion Slack against an oppo- 
nent named Bill Stevens the Nailer. 
He put up only 100 guineas, but it 
shows that his heart was still in the 
game. Furthermore, he arranged for 
the bout to be held in London, with 
no interference by the law. Slack lost 
the championship, and the Duke lost 
his 100 guineas and any further in- 
terest in boxing as well. 

Stripped of his title, Jack Slack 
sought to recoup in a different way. 
He found a beginner named George 
Meggs, trained him and backed him 
against the Nailer for the champion- 
ship. He also took the precaution of 
paying the Nailer to lose. The Nailer 
did just that, but not very convinc- 
ingly. As he explained it later to a 
friend, “Why, Lord bless you, I got 
50 guineas more than I’d otherwise 
have done by letting Georgie beat 
me; and, damme, ain’t I the same 
man still?” 

But he never got another chance 
to prove how good a man he was. He 
and Slack both fell into disrepute. 
It was a woeful time for boxing. By 
1770 there was no championship ex- 
cept a shadowy title that passed from 
one fighter to another, sometimes 
honestly, sometimes otherwise. 

In 1771 a stage or platform was 
set up on Epsom Downs during the 
racing season. Bill Darts, a claimant 
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of the badly battered championship, 
was to defend his precious honors 
against an Irishman named Peter 
Corcoran. The backer of Corcoran 
was Captain Dennis O’Kelly, the 
owner of the famous race horse 
Eclipse, progenitor of many of the 
Thoroughbreds running on Ameri- 
can tracks today. 

The captain, wanting Corcoran to 
win, made sure of it by presenting 
100 guineas to the champion in ad- 
vance. Bill Darts may have been a 
passably good fighter when he tried, 
but he was not a good actor. A con- 
temporary report said: “After a little 
sparring Corcoran gave Dart.s a blow 
on the side of the head which drove 
him against the rail of the stage, 
when he immediately gave in.” 

There was quite a scandal, and in 
the old record books the so-called 
fight is marked with a damning “X,” 
and the simple words “Captain 
O'Kelly’s Money.” 

That was the way it went until 
1780, when there was a big and sud- 
den change. New fighters of top qual- 
ity appeared, and there was a new 
generation of noblemen and gentle- 
men who were just as interested in 
boxing as their fathers and grandfa- 
thers had been in Broughton’s reign. 

Tom Johnson was the first cham- 
pion under the new order. One of the 
last of the disreputable titleholders, 
Harry Sellers (who had beaten Cap- 
tain O’Kelly’s egregious Peter Cor- 
coran), is said to have died of grief 
because no patron would put up 
stakes for him against Johnson. He 
simply didn’t rate with Johnson or 
Ben Brain, or with Dan Mendoza, 
the brilliant boxer who was the first 
Jewish ring champion, or with Gen- 
tleman John Jackson. 

The following half century gave 
the prize ring as palmy days as it has 
ever known. The society and sport- 
ing men who put up the prize money 
were a sort of boxing commission, 
watching over the welfare of the game 
with stern and disillusioned eyes. 
These Regency rakes — “Corinthi- 
ans,” as they were called — were loose 
enough in their own lives as a rule, 
but they wanted honest fighting for 
their money, and for the most part 
they got it. And for 20 years Gentle- 
man John Jackson played a memo- 
rable role in establishing and main- 
taining this robust state of health. 

It was Jackson who was instrumen- 
tal in the forming of the Pugilistic 
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Bare-knuckle Legacy cnnlinutd 

Club in 1814, which watched over the 
signing of articles, the choice of 
judges and referees, the settling of 
disputes and payment of stakes. The 
ropes and posts owned by the Pugi- 
listic Club were the official ropes and 
posts of the London Prize Ring: 
fighters who were found unworthy of 
confidence were simply forbidden to 
appear within those sacred barriers. 

Mr. Jackson, as he was always 
called, supervised the formation of 
the ring at important fights. He col- 
lected money for the loser if the latter 
had made a good showing and he was 
the final arbiter, for he spoke for the 
Pugilistic Club. He knew the right 
people: it was Lord Byron who sa- 
luted him as “my friend and cor- 
poreal pastor and master, John Jack- 
son. Esq., who I trust still retains 
the strength and symmetry of his 
model of a form, together with his 
good humor, and athletic as well as 
mental accomplishments.” 

The Belcher brothers, Jem and 
Tom, were among the eminent box- 
ers whose careers spanned the as- 
cendancy of Mr. Jackson and the Pu- 
gilistic Club. Others on the list were 
Hen Pearce, the heroic Game Chick- 
en: John Gully, who became a mem- 
ber of Parliament and an owner of race 
horses and coal mines; Tom Cribb, 
who was perhaps the most famous of 
all English champions; Tom Spring, 
Tom Hickman the Gas Man and Bill 
Neat, who was immortalized by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt in his essay The Fir/hl. 

The palmy days showed the first 


sign of wilting in 1822, when there 
was a quarrel over stakes that had 
been put up for a fight and Mr. Jack- 
son declared that he would never 
again be a stakeholder. When he 
bowed out, the influence of the Pu- 
gilistic Club also declined, and un- 
pleasant incidents became common. 

In the year of Jackson’s death at 
77 (1845), a riot occurred at a fight 
between Champion William (Bendi- 
go) Thompson and Challenger Ben 
Caunt. Hoodlums broke through the 
ropes, some of them carrying bludg- 
eons. The referee, Squire George Os- 
baldeston, barely got away with his 
life. He swore never to referee a fight 
again, and others followed suit. 

Undisciplined Yankees 

The old London Prize Ring had 
its last great day when Heenan chal- 
lenged Sayers for the world title in 
1860. The American ring never had a 
Broughton or Jackson to guide and 
discipline its early years, and its early 
champions— Tom Hyer, Yankee Sul- 
livan, John Morrissey— won their 
glory on a social level that made the 
game in England look pristine. Amer- 
ican fights were hole-and-corner gath- 
erings where pistol toting prevailed 
and rules were broken cheerfully if 
the mob on one side was able to out- 
bluff or intimidate the mob on the 
other. From this rough-and-tumble 
New World development of the old 
sport, Heenan crossed the Atlantic 
to repeal the victories of the Revolu- 
tion and 1812, if he could. 

The fight was a good one, for a 
little more than two hours. Then it 


collapsed in violence and disorder. 
A mob invaded the ring, closely fol- 
lowed by the police, and the referee, 
unable to see what was going on, 
called a halt. The great international 
match was over. Nobody will ever 
know who would have won if the 
fight had been fought to a finish. 

Thackeray wrote a parody of Ma- 
caulay’s Lai/s of Ancient Rome about 
the fight, calling it The Combat of 
Sayerius and Heenanns, which was 
published in Punch (his reference to 
“Blues” is to the intruding police). 

Fain would I shroud the tale in 
night — 

The meddling Blues that thrust 
in sight — 

The ring-keepers o'erthrown; 

The broken ropes— Ih’ encum- 
bered fight — 

Ileenanus’ sudden blinded flight, 

Sayerius pausing, as he might, 

Just when ten minutes, used 
aright, 

Had made the day his own! 

After the Heenan-Sayers scrim- 
mage the English bare-knuckle ring 
began its final slump. Complete de- 
moralization seems to have set in. 
Fake followed fake. Only one really 
great fighter appeared: the well-re- 
membered Jem Mace, whose baffling 
career ran the gamut from the most 
brilliant boxing of his time to the 
most bare-faced barneys. He brought 
the shreds of the championship to 
America in 1870, fought Tom Allen 
(another Englishman), and beat him. 

The ring, by now, was becoming 
a worldwide affair. Its center had 
moved to the U.S., where it has re- 
mained ever since. But not until 
Paddy Ryan was beaten by John L. 
Sullivan in 1882 did the general 
American public begin to think of 
prizefighting as anything but a de- 
graded phase of ruffianism. By then, 
however, bare-knuckle fighting had 
only a few more years of life. 

The 173-year history of the bare- 
knuckle ring ended when the first 
heavyweiglit championship with 
gloves was held in 1892. Jim Corbett 
defeated John L. Sullivan and be- 
came the first world heavyweight 
champion under the new Marquess 
of Queensberry rules. Sullivan re- 
mained the bare-knuckle titleholder, 
but it was a hollow championship. 
There was never to be another bare- 
knuckle fight. ENO 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information of the week 


s the Cf-llics had to 
piay without Boh Cousy. homo in l)od with u 
strop Ihroul, and Bill Huasell, who was sidolincd 
with a twisted knoo oarly in the first loss to 
Syraouso. In the seoond gamo Detroit lioul llie 
rpKios for their second home victory over Bos- 
ion in four seasons and 15 games. Both Pousy 
and Russel] returned for the third game, a 107- 
129 loss to New York. The next night against; 
the Warriors, who also lost three Btraight Ust 
w(s‘k, Boston was bark in winning form, heal 
Philadelphia 11)6-12.5 to maintain a GK-gnme 
lead. The only remaining eonfesL in the NBA is 
for second place betwwn Detroit, and I.x)a Angeles 
ill the Wist.om Division. The Lakers closed the 
gap to a half game, after first dropping two be- 
hind at midweek, by defeating St. Louis while De- 
Iroil dropjied two to Syracuse. 

The NCAA, which startled New York's Nation- 
al Tnvilalional Tournament by grabbing off 
ehoice independents St. Donaventure and St, 
.lohn’s for its postseason championshii). tiuiekly 
addl’d two more. Houston and lyouisville. Mean- 
while, the NIT, anxious to fill out. ils field belore 
the pickings were Loo lean, announced accept- 
ances from Memphis Stale, DePaul, Providence 
and Detroit. 

In the NIBL Cleveland split two games with New 
York to hold on to its fit^-game lead in the East- 
ern Division, Denver, with a convincing 93-74 
victory over Bartlesville, increased its lead in the 
Western Division to •! 'j gam<*a. In an NIBL med- 
ing in Las Vegas the league decided to drop ‘'in- 
dustrial" from ils name, will now he called the 
National Basketball League. 

BOBStEODlNG — In the world two-mnu cham- 
pionshiiiB at I-ake I’liieid, N.Y., steel-nerved Eu- 
genio Monti of Italy won his fifth title, rocketing 
so fast in his linal heat that he not only broke 
a world rit'ord but smashed his sled into a Irei’ 
Inti yards past the end of the mile run, Monti, 
with his brakeman Sergio Siiirpaes, did the fourth 
and final heat in 1:09.22, fastest ollieial time 
i-ver for a two-man sled- Their total time of 
4:42.67 was also a record. Biggest surprise of the 
chanfiionships. however, was Gary Sheffield, a 
U.S. Marine from Lake Placid, who came from 
fifth place after Ihe first day’s tWO healK to finish 
secoiid. Trying to catch Monti in the final run, 
Sheiiield, with Jerry Te inani of PrincetoTi.W.Va.. 
whizacd down in a fast 1:10.47, for a total lime 
of 1:-15.74- Third was Italy’s No. 2 team of Sergio 

Zardini and Uomaiio Bonagura. 


BOXING -HAROLD JOHNSON of Philadelphia 
fioored Jesse Bowdry of St. Louis three limes, 
won 9-routid TKO and the National Boxing As- 
sociation's version of the world light heavyweight 
chumoiotiship at Miami Beach i»ee put/e I6K 
DAVKY MOORE, world featherweight cham- 
pion, easily outpointed Italian champion Rni- 
mondo Nobile in nunlitie bout in Rome. It was 
Noliile’s first loss in 2-'> professional fights. 


FIELO TRIAL -.MISTY MORN, a poinliT owni-d 
by Joe Hurdle of Holly Springs, Miss., won the 
Derby championship of Ihe t.'nited States Field 
Trial Association in Hernando, Miss. Kunner-up 
to Misty Morn in Ihe Derby, limited to 2-year- 
olds, was Riggins Wiiili’ Knight, owned by R. W. 
Riggins of Knoxville, Tenn. HO.MK AGAIN 
HATTIE, owned by Virgii E. Johnson of Zanes- 
ville. Ohio, won the All-.Age title. 


-iGurE skating — III the North American cham- 
pionships at Ardmore, Pu. and Philadelphia, 
young, vivucious I'.S, champion Laurence. Owen 
defeSti-d Ciinuda’a eijuully young (16 years old ' 
and pert Wendy Griner for the women’s title, 
and the only U.S. victory. After the comjiulsory 
figuri’fl on the first day. Laurence had only a slim 
lead; in the free akaling on the second day she 

spins and jumps to lieal Wendy's sparkling per- 
formance. Her final score was 931.5 and 7 or- 
dinals to Wendy’s 929.6 and 8 ordinals. The most 
stirring victory was won by Maria and Otto Jeli- 
nek in the pairs. In a [iraelice session the night 
before the contest, lhi‘y fell while doing a lift. 
Otto was rushed unconsciou.s from the rink to a 
nearby hosoUal, when’ hi' was treated for con- 
cussion and a wrenched hack, and given three 
stitches for a head wound. Maria was treated for 
a cut on her right thigh, a punt’d muscle and a 
left-hip bruise. They were warned by doctors not 
to skate. But they did. turning in a jiertormanci? 
that won them the tide. In 1 he men’s singles Don- 
ald Jackson of Oshawii, Onr. easily defended his 


title against Bradley Lord of Boston, and the To- 
ronto duo of Virginia Thompson and William Me- 
Lai’hlin won the dance. 

GOLF— ARNOLD PALMF.B sank an eig^ht-foot 
birdie putt on the linal hole to tie Doug Sanders 
after 72 holes ol the Phoenix Open. On the Mon- 
day playoff. Palmer’s .l-under-par 67 heat Sanders 
by three strokes, gave him his second win in ihi’ 
six pro liiurneys to date, put him second in earn- 


MOCKEt-The TORONTO MAPLE LEAFS in- 
creased their lead in the NHL to six iioinls over 
the Montreal Canadicna by beating -New York, 
Boston and Detroit. In the Boston game Toronto's 
Frank MnhovHch scored a goal and had four as- 
sists. thereby took a one-point lead over Mont- 
real's Bernie (Boom Boom) Geoffrton in the NHL 
scoring race. Mnhovlieh now has 43 goals, only 
seven shy of Maurice Richard’s single-seiiaim rec- 
ord of .56, set in 1944—45. 

In the WESTERN COLLEGIATE HOCKEY 
ASSOCIATION, Denver University's Jerry 
Walker, junior wing from Regina, Sask., scored 
four goals in the Pioneers' 8-.5 victory over the 
Warroad ; Minn.) Lakers to tie the association’s 
single-season record of 43 goals, set 10 yeara ago. 
in two earlier games in their three-game exhibi- 
tion against the Minnesotans, Denver won 13-2 
and 15-2, running their season total to 22 vic- 
tories against one defeat (a .3-2 loss to Michigan 
Te<'h earlier in the season' and a tie. In other 
WCHA games last week Michigan Tech dcfealcd 
Minnesota 3-2 in overtime, Michigan downed 
t'olorado College 7-3 and North Dakota beat 
Michigan State 4-3. In league standings Denver 
isfirst, foiiowed by Michigan (12-5-1', Michigan 
Tech (11-7-0), Minnesota («-6-0'. North Dakota 
(6-13-1 '.Colorado Collect’ i4-l2-("and Michigan 
State (3 13-01. 

In the EAST Si. Lawrence handed Remwclaer 
Polytechnic Institute its first toss in 11 games. It 
was St. Lawrence's eighth straight win and put 
them at the top of the Tri-Stale Li-ague. In the 
Ivy League, Harvard, with a 9-2 victory over 
Dartmouth, moved into first place. It was Har- 
vard’s 11th straight win. Earlier in the week Har- 
vard beat Brown 8-1. I’rinceton handed Yale its 
first Ivy loss of the season, and tied Ihe Etis for 
aiN'ond place in the standings. In a home game 
Cornell won ils first Ivy victory since joining 
the league thren years and 27 games ago. with a 
6 2 win over Brown. Boston College conch Snooks 
Kelley won his 300th game when his Boston team 
defeated Dartmouth at Hanover, N'.H. In 2." 
years Kelley’s teams have compiled a 300-125-12 
record. Two nights later the team presented him 
his SOlsl, with a 7-2 victory over Providence. Glh- 
ur scores last week: Bowdoin over University of 
Massachusetts 8-0 and over New Hampshire 10-1; 
Army over Ilnmilton 1-1-0, over Amherst ll-I, 
over Merrimack College 4 2: .Middlebury over 
Norwich 16-5, over St. Nicholas A.C. 6-1; Cornell 
over Colgate 6 4; Colby over .New Humi>shire7-4, 
over Boston University 5-3; RPI over Clarkson 
3-’2; Bowdijin over Northeastern 6-3; University 
of Massachusetts over MIT 5 4; Williams over 
Amherst 19-2; New Ilamitshire over Connecti- 
cut 10-4- 


HORSE RACING WOLFRAM ($4,301 wore down 
early speedsters, came from behind to win the 
$96,000 Turf Cuji at Hialeah by 2 3. 1 lengths 
over 44-10-1 shot Merry Top 11. Under .Tohnny 
Rotz, I^iuis Wolfson’s o-year-old covered the IW 
miles over grass in 2:29 3/.5- 

OLDEN TIME.'! ($5', standing off a stretch chal- 
lenge hy Flutterby, won the $61,830 California 
nreetler.'!' Champion Stakes at Santa AniU hy a 
neck. ITnder Willie Shoemaker, the Rex C. Ells- 
worth colt ran the 1 I 16 miles in 1:42 1/5. All five 
txilts in the race, restricted to Californiu-fonU>d 
B-year-olds, carried IlK iiounds. 

AMERICAN GG.MET ($22.40', in a driving 
finish, won the $.57,800 San Antonio Handicap 
at Santa Anita by ^ length over How Now. C. W. 
.Smith’s .5-year-old, with Bill Harmalz up, ran 
the 1 l.'S miles in i:48 3, '5. 

After missing a week of racing because of a fourth 
.snowstorm and time out ro gut the track in shape, 
BOWIE opened — and closed after two races, 
when joekeys called the track too treacheniu-s 
and refused to ride. Since it* opening Jan. 21 
Bowie has suffered a fire and train wreck, and 
was forced to close three other limes because of 


-Inspired by Navy's upset of Yale a 
>re, when the .Miadies |iul an end to 
-year winning streak. HAU\’ARD in 
t Navy, .56 39, in meet at Cambridge, 


Mass. Harvard won the "itl-vard frepslyle, the 200- 
yard individual medley, the 2U0-yard butlerUy, 
lOO-yard freestyle, the 300-yard backstroke and 
(he 4()l)-yard freestyle relay, serving nolice that it 
is now a power to be reekoned with in Eastern 
Inlercollegiate swimming. 

THE HILL SCHOOL in Potlslown. Pa, broke 
the national prep si'hool record in Ihe 200-yard 
freestyle relay with a lime of 1 :32 in meet in Polla- 
lown. Swimmers were Tom Gale, Pete Smith, 
Sandy Van Kennen and Captain Stejihen Bliss. 

TRACK S FIELD -The first Texas indoor track & 
field meet since 1923 was held before a .sellout 
crowd of 7,200 In Fort Worth, Despite the con- 
fusion of this endeavor ;niosl of the coaches had 
never seen an indoor ini’et ■, some creditable per- 
formances were turned in. Baylor’s John Fry set a 
Southwest Conference shoipui record with a 
heave of 56 feet 6 3 4 inches. Texas Tech's Bob 
Swafford and Texas’ Bob Sewell run the fill-yard 
high hurdles in 7.4, only Iwo-ienihs over Ihe 
American indoor rii'urd. Earl Young of Abilene 
Christian, who ran on the U.S. winning 1,600- 
meter relay team in Rome, won Ihe 440 in 50.6, 
and Ian Stewart of Lamar ’Tech ran the two miles 
in 9:24, 

In Philadelphia, at the 17th annual Inquirer 
Games, 32-year-o1d Hungarian Army captain Isl- 
van Rozsnvolgyi ran the mile in 4:0.5 4 to break 
the meet murk set by Utm Delany two years ago. 
Don Bragg, baek in top form, cleared Ihe bur at 
1.5 fwt 5 inches to win the pole vault. Other win- 
ners: Frank Budd of Villanova, the .50-yard dash 
in 5.3: Hayes Jones, Ihe .50-yurd high hurdles in 
6.0; Jack Yernian, the fiOO-yard run in 1:11.9: 
Pete McArdle of New York A.C., the two miles in 
9:00.2: Boh Gardner of the U.S. Marines, the high 
jump with a 6-fool M-inch leap; Bo Roberson, the 
liroad jum|i with a 24-fooL S-inch leap. 

In I-os .Angeles at the Times Meet the following 
night, Rozsavolgyi again won the mile, thi.s lime 
in 4:07, while Hayes Jones took the 60-yard high 
hurdles in 7.3. Roscoe Cook of Oregon won the 60- 
yard dash in 6.1 for the second year, edging out 
Dave James of the U.S- Army hy less than six 
inehes. James W'as also clocked in 6,1. George Kerr 
of Jamaica also scori-d a repeat victory, won the 
fiOO-yard run in 1:11. -3. In the two-mile run vet- 
eran Jim Beatty lieat Toronto's 17-year-old Bruce 
Kidd with a lime of 9:ll5-'7. Beatty let Kidd and 
Max Truex of the U.S. Army fight it out through 
much of the last mile, then took charge on the gun 
lap to win going away. Kidd held on to beat Truex 
liy one-tenth of a second in 9:07.6. Ron Morris 
won the pole vault with a leap of IS feet X inch. 
Ernie Cunliffe took the 1.000-yard run in 2:08.7 
for a meet, record. Eddie Southern won the ,500- 
yard run in 57,6. Boli Avant of Southern Califor- 
nia won the high Jumji with a leap of 6 feet 9 3,'4 
inches. Parry O’Brien defeated Dallas Long in the 
shoi.put with a loss of 61 feet inches. In a spe- 
cial high school mile, 17-vear-old Tommy Sullivan 
of Evanston. III. won in 4:13.7. 

MILEPOSTS- THANSFKKKED: LOS ANGE- 
LES CHARGERS of the American Football 
Ix-ague, to San Diego. 

HIKED: MIKE NIXON, ouated head coach of 
iheNFL’s Washington Redskins, to replace Harry 
Gilmer on the Pitlsliurgh Sfeelers' staff. Gilmer 
was hired as assistant by Norm Van Brocklin, 
head coach of the Minnesota Vikings, 
RETIRED: FRANK GIFFORD. 30, star half- 
liaek with the NFL's New York Giants, to be- 
come a radii) broad caster- Gifford, injured laielaiit 
season in game against Philadelphia, was with the 
Giants nine seasons, six times member of the uil- 
pro team, named NFL's most valuable player in 
1956, afler the Giants won the championship. 
liETIHED: Three of the nation’s oldest basket- 
ball coaches, CEC BAKER of Utah State, after 
11 years; -AL SEVERA.NCE of Villanova, after 
25 years; and FRED ENKE of Arizona, after 35 
years and 11 Border Conference titles, at the end 
of this season. Stuck with bumbling teams and 
slung by noisy ertlies, the three announced thc’y 
had hart enough. 

RETURNED: JOE DiMAGGIO, 46. to Ihe New 
York Yankees, afler nine yenrs out of uniform, as 
guest coach and consultant tor two weeks of 
spring iTiininc at Si. Petersburg, Fla, 

DIED: (ISCAR EtIG, 70, famous cyclist of pro- 
World War I Europe, of a heart attack in Nice. 
Three times from 1912 to 1914 Egg set world dis- 
tance records against ihe dork (his third record 
tvas 27 miles, 871 yards in one hour'. Twicein Ihe 
1920 r Egg won six-day bilie races at Madison 
Square Garden. 
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OWENS 

"PICK-A-POINT” 

CONTEST 

106 PRIZES MAKE IT EASY 
FOR EVERYONE TO WIN! 


GRAND PRIZE 

A fabulous, never-to-be forgotten vacation in 
true millionaire style for two people. 

• A luxurious Owens ‘35’ Yacht for your use 
during a two weeks cruise to the exciting 
Bahamas. 

• Your own personal licensed skipper and 
guide. 

• Completely stocked galley including a case 
of champagne. 

• A millionaire's suite at the fabulous 
NASSAU BEACH LODGE in the Bahamas. 

• Horse and Carriage and personal driver for 
your use while ashore. 

• Round trip jet plane flight to and from your 
home to Miami, Florida. 

• Cash income equivalent to the daily inter- 
est for two weeks on a Million Dollars! 
($1,150.80) 

2nd AND 3rd PRIZES 
TWO RCA Ship to Shore Radios. 

Cruise-phone 35 transistorized Radio tele- 
phone, valued at $369.95. 

4th, 5th AND 6th PRIZES 
Outfit of Yachting Clothes for men or women. 

100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 
The all new specially-for-boatsmen first-aid kit 
by Johnson and Johnson— Valued at $7.00. 

IT'S EASY TO WIN 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO! 

Just pick any boat from all of OWENS inboard 
cruisers, select the one point or feature that 
appeals to you most, then tell us why in 25 
words or less. There’s no obligation ... nothing 
to buy . . . nothing to do but mail in your 
Official Entry Blank. Y^ can be one of 106 
prize winners. 

OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANKS 
are available at the OWENS Booth of your local 
Boat Show and at your nearest Owens Dealer. 
He’ll be glad to help you by pointing out many 
of the outstanding points and features of the 
OWENS Boats. Ask him for an Official Entry 
Blank, including all rules. 

Enter Now! Contest closes April 15, 1961. 
Check your local newspapers or yellow pages 
for Owens dealers... or write us for their 
names and addresses. 

OWENS YACHT COMPANY, BALTIMORE 

si'<iins ii-i-rsTKATUD FrbrmiTt) ju. 


WIN 

A MILLIONAIRE’S 


VACATION 



...aboard all OWENS boats 


Owens brings the prestige, pleasure and family fun of boating within the 
reach of everyone. Owens boats are built to exacting millionaire stand- 
ards yet priced for your budget. Owens Boats offer MORE COMFORT- 
MORE LUXURY-MORE LIVING SPACE-MORE QUALITY CONSTRUCTION- 
MORE CONVENIENCE -MORE STYLE -MORE SAFETY- MORE TRADE-IN 
VALUE AND JUST MORE BOAT FOR YOUR MONEY! Choose from 21' Sea 
Skiffs and Flagships, 25' Sea Skiffs and Flagships, 27' Flagships, Sea 
Skiffs, and Fly-Bridge Sportsmen, 29', 35' and 40' Yachts. 

See them at your OWENS Dealers today! 

During your two weeks cruise, you'll discover a thrilling new world of 
pleasure aboard the OWENS 35' Express Yacht. This is a boat designed for 
your comfort as only OWENS knows how. There's a roomy head with large 
vanity and door length mirror. The complete galley has stove, double 
sinks and large ice chest. 

Ample storage and work space throughout. Full promenade decks from 
stem to stern are of teak; luxurious, easy to maintain. In the largest 
flush-deck cockpit of its class, the OWENS 35' gives you room you'd 
expect in a 50-footer. It’s the ideal boat for sport and relaxation under- 
way or at dockside. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 

For two years, ever since Indiana thrashed 
his first Ohio Slate team 12-'-92, OSU’s 
young Coach Fred Taylor has been nurs- 
ing the wound. Last week the pain dis- 
appeared when his Big Ten leadens humil- 
iated the helpless HoosierslOO- 6.5. The tal- 
ented Buckeyes, operating as grimly and 
a.s efficiently a.s a team of surgeons, ex- 
pertly picked apart Indiana with screens 
and deft ball handling. And the most 
expert of them all was deadpan Jerry 
Lucas, who plunked in 34 points on a 
stunning as-sortmenl of hook.s, tap-ins and 
lay-ups. Big Luke’s touch wa.s even bet- 
ter against Michigan State, and he scored 
48 as Ohio State won 83-68. But the 
bruLsed Hoosiens were still hurting. They 
were beaten by Iowa, a team which had 
lost four of its five regulars through in- 
eligibility, 74-67. 

Kansas and Kansas Stale were all tied 
up in the Big Eighl. The Jayhawks 
pounced on Colorado 88-65 and survived 
Nebraska’s tortoiselike pace to win 38-33, 
while K-State squeaked by Iowa Slate 
66 63 on A1 Peilhman’s late basket. Brad- 
ley lost its third straight, to Drake 88-76, 
and gave up the Missouri Valley lead to 
streaking Cincinnati when the Bearcats 
beat St. Louis 61-52. The lop three; 

1. OHIO STATE (1S-0) 

a. CINCINNATI (17-3) 

3. KANSAS STATE (IS'3) 

THE SOUTH 

Even a gambling man would have hesi- 
tated to take 100-to-l odds on it happen- 
ing, but it did. First, North Carolina 
Stale upset Duke 61-59 on lanky sub 
Terry Litchfield’s jumper with two .sec- 
onds to play. Then, last-place South Car- 
olina surprised North Carolina 89-82. 
Meanwhile idle WaKe Fore.st fell into the 
Atlantic Coast lead. But the Deacons’ 
stay was brief. Duke shot a withering 
70% in fir.st half, Johnny Frye and Art 
lleyman pumped in 56 point.s, and the 
Blue Devils tumbled Wake Forest 100-90. 
Two days later North Carolina’s Doug 
Moe held Len Chappell to one field goal in 
the last 26 minutes, and the Tar Heels 
rode York Larese’s30 points and Moe’s 2.5 
to a 93-78 victory over the Deacons. 

MLs-sissippi .Stale heat Tulane 73 59 
and Tennessee 72-67 to hold the SEC 
lead. West Virginia went to its zone press 
again to beat liU-hmond 93-88 and clinch 
the Southern Conference title. Ka.stern 


Kentucky beat Louisville 80 74 for the 
Maroons’ 31st straight at Richmond, Ky. 
The top three: 

1. DUKE (17-3) 

2. NORTH CAROLINA (lS-4l 

3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (16-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

For the fir-sl time, the Southwe.st Confer- 
ence had a clear-cut favorite. Precocious 
Texas Tech (its preseason chances were 
hardly more than a gleam in Coach Polk 
Robison’s eye) was -suddenly two games 
ahead of the field. But the pushy Red 
Raiders had to rally brilliantly to get 
there. Trailing .\rkan.sas by 14 points 
with 12 minutes to go, they muzzled the 
Razorbacks with a zealous zone defense 
while big Harold Hudgens took over the 
boards and the scoring, and finally won 
72-66. SMLi’s Mustangs were just as 
ornery, but only until Hudgens and little 
Del Ray Mounts scattered them with 
precise shooting. Then it was easy, and 
Tech went on to an 88-67 victory. Mean- 
while, Texa.s and Texa.s .\&.M bumbled. 
The Longhorns lost to SMU 70-63, and 
the Aggies were upset by TCD 88-68. 

HouKian, with an NCA.'\ bid safely 
Lucked away, swamped North Texa.s 
Stale 86-57 and Oklahoma City 107-78. 
Border leader Arizona Stale outran 
Hardin-Simmons 97 -76 for its sixth 
straight, while New Mexico State beat 
Texas Western 107 79. The top three: 

1. HOUSTON (1S-6) 

2. TEXAS TECH (10-7) 

3. ARKANSAS (12*5) 

THE EAST 

Two more teams discovered that trying 
to beat St. Bonaveniure is a lot like trying 
to spear an eel. The elusive Bonnies just 
won’t hold .still. Tenne.s.«t‘e Slate, the na- 
tion’s No. 1 small-college team, ran with 
them for a while, but Tom Stith and Fred 
Crawford scored 69 points between them, 
and St. Bonaventure won 104-87 for its 
98th straight at Clean. Boston College was 
even le-ss fortunate and lost 103-69. 

Si. John’s, shooting more accurately 
and defending more tenaciously than 
usual, beat Loyola 98-74 and Syracuse 
95 60. SI. Jo.si-ph's coasted past LaSalle 
65 34, Blizalipthtown 98-65 and I-^afa- 
yette 93-77. But Providence, caught 
looking ahead to a game with St. Bona- 
venture, was brought up short by little 
Rhode Island 78-76. And Rhody got an 


added bonus- the Yankee Conference 
lead ' when Connecticut beat Maine 73 - 
60. 'Vale up.set Ivy leader Princeton 72- 
69: West Virginia’s rattling zone press 
killed off NYU 75-60; Memphis .State de- 
feated Villanova 78-74. The lop three: 

1. ST. BONAVENTURE (16-1) 

2. ST. JOHN-S (13.4) 

3. ST. JOSEPH’S (15.4) 

THE WEST 

.Stanford’s Howie Dullmar, one of the 
dedicated West Coa.st clan that firmly 
believes ball control is the only way to 
play the game, wa.sn’t (|uiie so sure after 
he watched USD’s husky John Rudomet- 
kin score 22 points to lead the Trojans 
past his Indians 63-57. Next night Dall- 
mar switched to a free-wheeling attack 
built around Center John Wind.sor (w’ho 
scored 30 points), and Stanford upset un- 
suspecting UCLA 79-66 to move USC a 
step nearer the Big Five title. 

Loyola. Loo, was getting closer to home 
in the W'e.st Coast AC. The Lions beat 
Santa Clara 65 60 as Eld Bento cracked 
the Brone zone for 27 points, then burst 
past .San Jo.se State 55-46. In the Skyline, 
Utah defeated Montana 76-55 to keep 
Colorado State U.. which beat Denver 
52- 45 and New .Mexico 90 61, at arm’s 
length. But Utah Stale provided most of 
the excitement. Stirred up by Coach Cec 
Baker’s resignation (effective at the end 
of the .seasonl, the Aggies whomped Brig- 
ham Young 94-73. The top three: 

1. use (ie-3) 

2. UTAH (l».S) 

3. UCLA (13-6) 


BACKHAND FLIP by St. Maiy’s Tom 
Meschery catches San E'rancisco’s Bob 
Gaillard by surpri.se, but USF won 53-51. 
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igWoLc THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FRONTAL ATTACK 

Sirs: 

Yi)ur series of articles on safe driving 
Ls an excellent idea. I read them with a 
great deal of interest, inasmuch as I be- 
lieve that a frontal attack on the death, 
damage, injury and misery of highway 
accidents is the only possible solution. 

We have pas.scd through the stage of 
“gentle persuasion,” through mottoes, 
slogans and catchy jingles. Now we must 
educate people in order to save their own 
lives. When this cannot be done, I feel 
that government must restrict the priv- 
ilege of driving, and this has been my 
aim in Pennsylvania. 

Congratulations on the series. 

David L. Lawkencb 
Governor 

Harrisburg, Pa. 



CLEM BILL LAYS AN EGG 


POINTER 

Sir-s: 

I read in your Feb. 6 issue of Sports 
Illustrated about Mr. Clem Bill and 
his 50 years of bowling. He mentions in 
your article his average has dropped to 
125, and I believe I have a reason for 
this. In the picture of him bowling he 
seems to be putting the ball down about 
three or four feet before the foul line. If 
he moved up a little more before releasing 
the ball, he might improve his game. 

Butch Buecher 

Maplewood, N-f. 

ICHTHYOSARCOTOXIC 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Wm Lord of the 
Warm Reefs (Feb. 6) has been badly 
needed for some time to explain the nat- 


ural behavior of the barracuda. The 
"cuda” is more of a nuisance than a 
menace and should never prevent man 
from seeing and experiencing the thrills 
of a reef. 

G. L. (Jack) Reeves Jr, 

Tampa 

Sirs: 

I have recently had occasion to review 
the scientific literature (in the subject of 
iehthyosareotoxi.sm and I would be in- 
tere-sted in knowing upon what authority 
Mr. Poling suggests that the case fatality 
rate of barracuda poisoning may approx- 
imate 4', in the Florida-Caribbean area. 

Ronald B. Mackenzie, M.D. 
Berkeley, Calif, 

• A confusion of dates distorted the 
percentage. During the last 40 years 
the Florida-Caribbean area has in- 
deed reported 196 cases of barracuda 
poisoning, but the eight fatalities 
noted in the same area cover a period 
dating back to 1843.— ED. 

DEBACLE DEBATE 

Sirs; 

Your coverage of the Big Bear Run 
motorcycle race [Debacle in Ihe Desert, 
Jan. 23) was a misleading and irresponsi- 
ble piece of reporting. It was particularly 
disappointing to motorcyclists who, but 
for Reporter James Murray's whim, might 
have gotten a rare favorable plug in a 
pre.stigious publication. 

The story Murray didn’t get is spread 
over the 152 treacherous miles of hum- 
mocked sand, of beckoning boulders, of 
barren desert hills. It lies in some 800 
durable, skilled and courageous men lin- 
ing up handle bar to handle bar on the 
cold Mojave on a January morning, vol- 
unteering for half a dozen hours of lonely 
punishment with the game worth only the 
invisible candle of personal satisfaction. 

Paul Wallace 

Rolling Hills, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Apparently Murray had one para- 
mount thought in the back of his mind 
when he covered the race: how he haled 
motorcycling. 

Geofkrey Miller 

Ilonoluiu 

Sirs; 

While wo as the governing body for 
more than 70,000 .American Motorcycle 
Association members acknowledge the 
fact that Mr. Murray did an admirable 
job of factual reporting on the event, 
we’d like to pre-sent .some additional facts 
and ob.servations on our side of the story, 
too: 

1 ) Sports Illustrated covered one 
event of the more than 3,000 sanctioned 
annually by the American Motorcycle As- 
sociation. 

2 ) The average motorcycle event, which 
ranges from competitive racing to sports- 
man events, actually affords thousands of 
motorcyclists a chance for healthful, 
wholesome recreation. 

3) The reference to black denims or 
leathers, which has produced an unfortu- 
nate image in the eyes of the public, has 
its practical aspect, since nobody would 
expect a cyclist to traverse dusty desert 
traits in a business suit. 

Lin Kuchler 
Secretary 

Columbus, Ohio 

PANTS AND GASPS 

Sirs: 

One of the thing.s I liked was the article 
on stretch pants and the Bogner.s by Roy 
Terrell {They Make iJie Pants, Feb. 6). 
Many thanks. 

Mrs. Frederic C. Hirons II 
Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

The first stretch .ski pants ever intro- 
duced in the U.S. were manufactured and 
distributed by While Slag Manufactur- 
ing Co. in 1935. The fabric was called 
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ski- 0 -twil] and it was invented by Mau- 
rice Och of St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

C. L. Baum 

Portland, Ore. 

Sirs: 

You might be interested in the expres- 
sion used hereabouts in reference to the 
boys ogling girls who are wearing Bogners 
—they are “stretch-panting.” 

Bob Kidder 

Denver 

UNASPERSED 

Sirs: 

Your excerpt of my letter re possible 
exploitation of Two-miler Bruce Kidd 
(19rH Hole, Feb. 6) casta unintended and 
unjustified aspersions on Boston Univer- 
sity’s handling of High Jumper John 
Thomas. Exploitation of athletes is one 
of the greatest blots on the record of many 
colleges, but I certainly would not in- 
clude Boston University in this category. 

Bayley F. Mason 

Boston 

TRANSPLANTE 

Sirs: 

Here in Toronto we have been led to 
believe that Punch Imlach already has 
the best goalie, viz., Johnny Bower (Hero’s 
Humiliation in Montreal, Feb. 6). Cheek 
the mid-season all-star team. 

John Dolan 

Toronto 

Sirs: 

Anybody’.? grandmother can tend goal 
wnth a great defense like Montreal’s. A 
goalie with a weak defense, who consi-st- 
ently turns in brilliant performances 
(Gump Worsley, to be exact), is the best 
in my book. 

David Weisbbrg 

New York City 
Sirs: 

What about Chicago’s Glenn Hall? He 
is by far the most durable, if not the 
greatest, goalie, bar none, 

Tom Barrett 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Plante is not, was not and never will 
be the best goalie in the NHL. 

Bruce Popeno 

Winnipeg 

FOR THE DEFENSE 

Sirs; 

My congratulations to Writer Ray 
Cave on an excellent and timely article 
(A Long-neglecUd Art Is Nou> Flourishiyiy 
Again, Feb. 61. In this time of speeded- 
up, offense-minded attacks which tend 
to emphasize the ordinary — running, 
shooting, etc. — and detract from the im- 
aginative, it is refreshing to see evidences 
of new outlook and pace in basketball. 

Mike Vernbtti 

Sacramento 

Sira: 

The best defensive team east of the 
Rockies is St. Louis University. 

Boyd MacDonald 

St. Louis 



Charlet Dickens was an eminent patron of Jusierini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 

two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 

and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 
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BOATWEAR OUT O’CLOUCESTER 


Inspired boating fashions for fair or foul weather ... by the Soatwear 
Division of one of the world’s great outerwear makers . . . who first made 
“oilskins" for the famous Gloucester fishermen. There are the 26 (A-Z) 
“Burgee’’ jackets recreating in handsome fashions the vivid, colorful 
splendor of the world-renowned International Code Flags ... In foul weather 
gear, there are the new, tough, lightweight, washable — and altogether 
practical waterproof jackets in a variety of fashion-firsts, with pants to 
match too. This is the new boatwear look. . .for men, women, girls, boys — 
and small fry. Now, for the first time, in America’s better department 
stores and specialty shops. Ask for MIGHTY-MAC boatwear. Or write and 
we’ll put you on course. 


MIGH7Y-MAC flOATW5AR DIVISION • CAPE ANN MANUFACTURING CO„ ClOl/CeST£«, MASS. 
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MARKETING BEGINS WITH MARKETS 


. . . top qual- 

ity sclecti\-e coverage of otic or all 
of the nation’s four major Jtiar- 
kets ( I-’.asteru. Midwest. Soutltcrn 
anil ^^’cst Coast) begins with the 
Regional Editions of Sfokts 
J M.fSTRATKn. 

h'or further information, write 
oi‘ call William A. Marr, Regional 
Adsertising Manager, Si^oRTS 
I i.l.rS'i KA'rKI), 'rime and Life 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, Xeu' 
York 20. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


GIFFORD AND FLETCH COCHRAN 

A ball dub out back 


When the spring thaw melts the snows 
in Lamoine, Maine some weeks hence, 
Gifford Cochran and his wife Fletch 
will be out on the diamond as usual 
with the bail club they “adopted” 
some years ago. Giff is a painter, his 
wife is an ex-actress and both are 
ardent baseball fans. Seeking a sub- 
stitute for the big leagues when they 
moved from Manhattan to Maine, 
they found themselves watching the 
Lamoine A.C.— an enthusiastic col- 
lection of local ballplaying mechan- 
ics, farmers, storekeepers and tele- 
phone linemen who played in the 
Waldo-Hancock League. 

“We saw they needed all kinds of 


things,” said Fletch. “Their uniforms 
were tattered, There was a hill in 
their right field. They had no money. 
We wanted to help, but you know 
how it is down East. You can't push 
yourself in too fast.” At first the 
Cochrans contented themselves with 
rooting at every game. Then they 
donated a few new balls. Then some 
uniforms. Last year they felt se- 
cure enough to build a new diamond 
for the team on the 60 acres of land 
behind their house. The Lamoine 
A.C. promptly moved in and elected 
Giff Cochran their manager. “This 
spring,” says his proud wife Fletch, 
“we’re going to put in bleachers.” 




BURGEE CODE JACKETS 

InEernoEionol code flogs, from A to Z, 
In authentic colors, styled into ideal 
lond/seo jackets for fomlly, club and 
crew. "Seoproofed" 2x1 combed 
poplin with lightweight nylon lining, 
by Mighty Mac, 

Men; sizes S-M-- XL SIS. 95 

Ladies. StlO-12; Mild 16) LI18 20).Sld-95 
Childs; SllO 12) M ld-lB! 1(18-20). SId.95 

Tots; sizes 3 to 7 S12.9S 

Plus 45c each shoe. & hdls. cherge. 
Matching 'jockey-style' cop. .$3.95 
Specily sue ond letter with order. 

ARNOLD LEONARD INC. 

4860 Oakton St., Skokie, III. 



You’ll be glad you said ‘Jolmiiie Walker Red’ 
. . . that incredibly sniootli Scotch whisky 


It mirrors your inherent apprceiation for the finest. Not just another Scotch. A great S<'Otch! 
Incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant tast ing. As ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label lets you relish 
relaxation, so, too, it converts the commonplace into a memorable moment — a mojnent you’ll 
want to r('li\'<'. Tiy it. You’ll be glad yon said ‘Joliniiie Wal);er Ihal,’ the smootli Scotch whisky. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




Look whafs happened to route 66 


rt'? 


...Wi' 


THE 

OLlffiAK 

LOOK 


Suddenly every road in America’s been to the valet and 
come back steam pressed. Even the old torture trails are 
running smooth as lazy ri\ers. How come? Control Arm 
Suspension is how come. Who’s got it? Who else but Buick? 
Here’s what it does for you. Wdien you start, when you 
stop, when you ride, when you steer, you find yourself 
exclaiming things like: "How smoothl” and "How easyl” 
and "How level!” 

And when you hit a real rutty stretch and expect to hear 
those familiar thumps and you don’t hear any thumps, 
you’ll be ready to agree that Buick’s new Control Arm 
Suspension is really something. 


Or, more likelv, you’ll forget all about the ride — because 
it never reminds you it’s there — and marvel at the royal 
treatment of heads, feet, legs and shoulders in Buick’s 
new Comfort Zone. Or just bask in all those admiring 
glances. 

Well, that’s a ’61 Buick for you. Buick Motor Division 
— General Motors Corporation. 

’61 BUICK 

AS FINE, AS NEW, AS YOU CAN GO 




